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Remarkable Remarks 


This, good friends, is democracy — 
long may it rave! — Davip WarREN 
Ryver. 


The main truth about our dealing with 
‘the Americans seems to me to be this — 
that the manner in which you approach 
them counts in importance about ninety 
per cent, while logic, accuracy in argu- 
ment, and so forth, count only about ten 
per cent. — J. B. ATKINs. 


% 

The literary life is really and truly a 
dog’s life, since it consists so largely in 
jumping about and barking and asking 
for a pat on the head. — J. B. Priestiy. 


The course of the world is not altered 
by the opinion of a chagrined spirit. — 
Count Hermann KEYSERLING. 


* Liberalism is a soothing syrup for the 
childish ailments of society, but useless 
when a major operation is required. — 
Ernest Boyp (page 139). 
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* There is an unfortunate tendency in 
this country, where speech and ideas are 
free, to rush blindly in with an axe. — 
GeorceE Putnam (opp. page 1.4). 


Flirtations should be indulged in as 
frequently as possible up to the age of 
forty. — Benrro Mussouin1. 


& 

Jazz will endure just as long as people 

hear it through their feet instead of 
their brains. — Joun Puitip Sousa. 


rs 

The New York Stock Exchange is a 

club. So is the celebrated Casino at Monte 
Carlo. — Don C., Serrz. 


+ 
* Post offices have been bought and 
sold in Mississippi like bales of cotton in 
the open market.— Concressman T. 
WesseER WILson (page 135). 


* A native doctor often feels it beneath 
him. to carry his own instruments and 
must be provided with an assistant. — 
Harry L., Foster (page 130). 


I have never seen a talking movie; I 
have never heard one. I have no curiosity 
on the subject. — JeEp Harris (theatrical 
producer). 


Gasoline cannot remain the national 
perfume forever, nor the motor car be the 
ultima Thule of all desire. — Don C. 
SEITZ. 
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It’s only the jackass politicians running 
for office before a yokelry very nearly as 
ignorant as themselves who any longer 
affect regard for the old-time Puritan as 
a model of civic and religious virtue. — 
Former Justice Frank Doster. 


The greatest charm of the motion pic- 
ture is the rapidity with which it moves. 
— Jesse L. Lasxy. 


Prohibition is a dogma of the Puritan 
cult. — Former Justice Frank Doster, 


+ 
There will always be sufficient food, 
but what will happen when only standing 
room is left for the population is entirely 
conjectural. — Harry E. BaRnarp. 





*Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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zen of Emporia, Kansas, and editorial 

champion of provinces where the tall 
corn grows, is kicking up the most important dust 
cloud which has been seen thus far in the current 
Presidential campaign. Editor White is not content, 
as other Republican leaders allege themselves to be, 
to leave Governor Smith’s personal record alone. 
For a month he has been delving into closed books 
in an effort to prove that Governor Smith has been 
the minion of Tammany Hall and a partisan of the 
wide-open saloon. On July 14 Governor Smith made 
a partial refutation and asserted that Mr. White was 
only repeating charges issued by that “‘reverend for 
nothing,” Dr. O. R. Miller, superintendent of the 
New York State Civic League. But Mr. White re- 
torted that Dr. Miller was “not in the picture,” and 
that the editor of the Emporia Gazette had never 
heard of him. Since then Governor Smith has re- 
mained silent, awaiting the official notification of 
his party before attempting to destroy his detrac- 
tors. Not so with Mr. White. Last week in New 
York, on the eve of sailing for Europe, he reiterated 
and amplified his charges, insisting that the record 
was true and that the record stood, notwithstanding 


Wie et ALLEN WHITE, leading citi- 


the fact that Governor Smith had “done many 
splendid things” and had “‘grown in power and 
grace.” Mr. White has withdrawn charges that 
Governor Smith has been the ally of gambling and 
prostitution in New York State, but his statements 
in regard to Tammany and the saloon remain 
essentially unchanged. 

It might be thought that Editor White was un- 
usually pedantic and petulant, digging up records 
interred fifteen years or more. But Mr. White be- 
lieves that “lacking repudiation, the record stands 
as a foreshadowing portent of what may be expected 
from Governor Smith in the White House.” He 
seems to overlook the fact that Governor Smith 
showed a change of mind in 1923, when, in signing 
the repeal of the Mullan-Gage Law in New York 
State, he declared that the saloon “is and ought to 
be a defunct institution in this country.” 

Of the justice or injustice of the charges there may 
be doubt, but their importance is undeniable. They 
are important because they indicate a tendency to 
consider Governor Smith in the light of “once for 
the saloon, always for the saloon,” or “once a 
Tammany regular, always a Tammany regular.” 
This tendency is not going to do the candidacy of 
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Governor Smith any good. If the governor hopes 
ever to enter the White House, he will have to make 
answer. Kansas dust may be only dirt, but unless 
its cloud is dispelled it will tell upon the voters who 
plant and harvest the tall corn. 3 


McNary-Haugenism in European Steel 


HE International Steel Entente, one of the two 

large cartels of the European steel industry, at- 
tempts to regulate production by a system of checks 
and balances among its members. To each member 
country is assigned, for a specified interval, a fixed 
quota of output. A member which produces more 
than its quota is fined according to its excess in 
metric tons, and a member which produces less than 
its quota is compensated according to its deficit. 
Fines and compensations are paid in and out of an 
“equalization fund.” The idea is to prevent a 
glutting of the market, and to keep the price of raw 
steel at a figure profitable to all. : 

But as a method of checking overproduction, the 
equalization system is not altogether successful. 
Dissensions are frequent between the nine members 
comprising the steel industries of France, Germany, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Jugo- 
slavia, Luxemburg, and the Saar Basin. The German 
industry has gone right on producing. In 1927, after 
the first half year of the entente’s existence, the 
German industry paid into the equalization fund a 
total of $3,959,000. If a new system of fines, recently 
inaugurated, is made retroactive for the first five 
months of 1928, the German steel industry will be 
out an additional $4,000,000. For an industry which 
is trying to increase efficiency such payments are 
neither encouraging nor advantageous. 

The equalization idea sounds familiar. Some- 
where, somehow, it seems to have been talked about 
a good deal on this side of the Atlantic. Farmers who 
still retain the McNary-Haugen creed would do well 
to observe the situation of the German steel industry 
within the cartel. 


Opinions in the Church 


T a recent conference in Cincinnati, editors of 

a number of leading religious publications in 

the United States discussed the part which their 

journals should play in the Presidential campaign. 

Most of them agreed with Dr. John Van Schaick, 

Universalist, that the religious press should not take 

sides. In commenting upon this opinion, the 

Churchman, national weekly of Episcopalianism, 
went even farther. In its issue for July 21 it said: 


_ It is the conviction of the Churchman that no re- 
ligious journal should take party stands in political 
issues. It holds precisely the same conviction in re- 
spect to churches. The position taken by the Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 


Morals, as revealed in its “Clip Sheet” of last week, 
is in violation of the best American traditions. The 
board have come out in the most flat-footed fashion 
against the candidacy of Governor Smith. They said 
in their “Clip Sheet”: 

“The best service that a Democrat can render the 
Democratic Party in the present situation is. to 
register an effective protest at the ballot-box.” 

And they said much more to the same effect. If 
this is not putting the Methodist Church into poli- 
tics we don’t understand plain English. Is our 
memory playing us a trick when we seem to recall 
heated oratory, in the best Methodist style, against 
the reputed activities of the Roman Catholic Church 
in politics? We believe that the Methodist Church 
deserves the condemnation of all Americans for this 
kind of political activity — and we would believe 
precisely the same thing of any church which might 
undertake to support Governor Smith and oppose 
Mr. Hoover. 


Tue INDEPENDENT cannot agree with the as- 
sembled editors or with the Churchman that reli- 
gious publications must consider party stands taboo. 
We feel that a religious publication, so long as it 
does not set itself up to be the voice of its denomina- 
tion, has the same right as any other publication to 
express a preference for one candidate or the other. 
But Tue INDEPENDENT agrees heartily with the 
Churchman that no church, Protestant or Catholic, 
should through its officers and clergy attempt to 
dictate the political opinions of its members. It is 
this thing which the Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition and Public Morals is attempting 
to do; for it the board deserves the condemnation 
of all Americans who cherish American traditions. 


Peace and Revolution 


HEN representatives of fifteen nations meet 
in Paris this month to sign the Kellogg treaty 
for the renunciation of war, Soviet Russia will be 
on the outside looking in. The nation which startled 
the world not long ago by pro- 
posing the demobilization of all 
armies will have no part in a 
peace plan which does not go 
half that far. People will ask 
how anyone expects to renounce 
war while deliberately leaving 
out of consideration a country 
of great resources and growing 
political influence—a country 
with an area of some eight 
million square miles and a population well above 
146,000,000. They will say it would be no less fan- 
tastic to build a transatlantic airplane with one 
cylinder disconnected. : 
But Soviet Russia is excluded from the Kellogg 
treaty for the same reason that the Russian disarma- 
ment plan was excluded from careful consideration 
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before the Preparatory Commission of the League of 
Nations. The Soviet Government still adheres in 
principle, if not in action, to a belief in world revo- 
lution. It is not conceivable that a Government 
pledged to a violent war between classes can be 
sincere when it advocates the scrapping of war 
materials among nations, or that such a Government 
will work harmoniously in an international harness 
for renouncing war. It is Russia’s privilege to 
adopt and adhere to any form of government or to 
any social order she chooses, but it is not her privi- 
lege to try to impress that form of government, or 
that social order, upon other nations. Mr. Kellogg 
has acted wisely in omitting her from his plan. 
Secretary Kellogg has acted wisely, also, in agreeing 
upon Paris as the place for signing the treaty. The 
idea of the treaty originated in France, and although 
Foreign Minister Briand had no notion of the way in 
which his idea would come back to him, it is appro- 
priate that the ceremony should be held in his own 
capital. And Mr. Kellogg is wise a third time in 
deciding not to discuss affairs other than those per- 
taining to the treaty with the diplomats who will 
assemble there on August 27. A Presidential year is 
no time for meddling in closet diplomacy or for 
issuing new pronouncements on foreign policy. 


Sporting Diplomats 
. peroney and diplomacy are getting so thoroughly 


mixed up that it may soon be necessary for the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association to send a 
representative to Geneva, or for Jean Borotra to 
seek a place as his nation’s 
representative on the Council 
of the League of Nations. Twice 
in the past two weeks athletic 
disturbances have threatened to 
upset the status quo. First 
came the Tilden suspension, an 
international episode brought 
to a close only by the singular 
intervention of Ambassador 
Herrick. Second was the Am- 
sterdam crisis of July 28, occasioned by a Dutch 
gatekeeper who mistook a group of French athletes 
for one-eyed Connellys and refused them admission 
to the Olympic stadium. It required a good long 
conference of Dutch and French envoys to explain 
away the latter crisis. 

If nations are going to take their sports so seri- 
ously it may eventually be advisable to appoint 
athletes to diplomatic posts. Considering the deci- 
sion of Gene Tunney to study at the Sorbonne, the 
United States will not have far to seek when she 
looks around for a successor to Mr. Herrick in Paris. 
Infthe meantime, it might be well to send George 
Herman Ruth to Oxford for a course in modern 
European history, and Red Grange to the Orient 








for an intensive study of problems in the Pacific. 
And when the next President is casting about for a 
Secretary of State, he can hardly overlook two 
men who are eminently qualified for the post, and 
who are at present unemployed: C. C. Pyle and 
that spendthrift altruist, Tex Rickard. 


Church and State 


N° violent change in the relationship of church 
and state in England need be expected be- 
cause of the resignation of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Talk of disestablishment or of a schism 
between Evangelicals and Anglo-Catholics is still 
without substantial foundation. It is not certain 
that the reason for the resignation of Dr. Randall 
Davidson, Archbishop, Primate of all England, was 
the failure of the Prayer Book revisions in the House 
of Commons. Dr. Davidson had given previous 
intimations that he would resign. He had hinted 
that he would resign when the revisions which he 
sponsored had been put into effect. In view of this 
it is hard to claim now that he has retired as a pro- 
test against their defeat. Dr. Davidson is a man of 
eighty. His health, not his regret at the actions of 
Parliament, may have been the deciding factor in 
his decision. 

Even if the rejection of the new Prayer Book 
were the cause, his retirement would hardly signal 
a crisis in the affairs of church and state. By resign- 
ing his position Dr. Davidson has broken a tradition 
of centuries’ standing, but it will take a good deal 
more than this to cause England to break her even 
stronger tradition of national composure by getting 
excited about it. Despite the establishment of a 
state religion, England mixes religion and politics 
far less than certain factions — Southern Method- 
ists, for example — in the United States. 


Indestructible Southern Democracy 


ITH ex-Senator Robert L. Owen, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, declaring himself for Hoover, 
and Senator Furnifold Simmons of North Carolina 
resigned as a member of the Democratic National 
Committee, it might be taken for granted that here, 
with defection in the Democratic ranks, was a 
chance for Republicans to crack open the Solid 
South. The South is Protestant and the South is 
dry, and not even the most enthusiastic partisans of 
Governor Smith can claim that the South has wel- 
comed his candidacy with true Southern hospitality. 
Many Southern voters, particularly Southern 
women, have shown an admiration for Mr. Hoover. 
Why will the Republican candidate find it hard to 
accumulate electoral votes below Mason and 
Dixon’s line? 
There are two good reasons why Mr. Hoover is 
not likely to accomplish this, and the first of them 
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concerns itself with the race problem. The Republi- 
can party in the South is the party of the negro and 
of dealers in patronage who have taken the places of 
the carpetbaggers. Three generations of Southerners, 
fearing to give the negro political power, have con- 
sistently voted the Democratic ticket. It is too much 
to expect Southerners to turn now to a party tra- 
ditionally their enemy, with local organizations 
held rightfully in disrepute, simply because the 
Democratic candidate is of a religion different from 
theirs and honestly opposed to prohibition. 

Secondly, as Mark Sullivan has pointed out in the 
New York Herald Tribune, Southern election laws 
hamper a shift in party allegiance by the voters. In 
many of the Southern States the laws require that 
a man who has registered in the primaries as a 
member of one party or the other, must support the 
candidates of that party in the election. If he deserts 
his party, his ballot becomes automatically void. 
This condition will impede any widespread revolt. 

It cannot be assumed, therefore, that a great 
number of Southern Democrats will follow Mr. 
Owen and Senator Simmons in a leap from the 
Democratic bandwagon. It is in the North that their 
influence will count. Northern Democrats, observing 
the dissension of two Southern leaders, will think 
twice before clinging to party allegiance. In this 
respect, at least, Mr. Hoover has been benefited by 
their disloyalty to Al Smith and the party. 


Adventurers de Carrizre 


HINA and Mexico are almost the only countries 
left for the Simon-pure adventurer. Of course, 
a bandit can have a pleasant and profitable career in 
Chicago, but although his exploits are financially 
profitable and highly esteemed in his own social set, 
still they lack the ultimate seal of state glorification. 
Scar Face Al Capone may be a rich and popular 
person, but he is not officially a general. No gilt 
lace and medals bedizen the unpretentious sack suit 
of his trade. No plumes bedeck his bean-pot hat. 
How differently — and with how much more 
romance and color — they order these things in 
China and Mexico. There any young man starting 
out with nothing but a taste for homicide, a quick 
hand at the draw, and a keen eye for his target may 
rise to any heights. He may, if he is untrammeled by 
inhibitions and is sufficiently brave, ambitious, and 
fortunate, become a war lord or a marshal or a 
President. Generally, his career terminates with a 
bomb or a bullet, but in the meantime, he has as 
much fun as anyone has had since the days of feudal 
barons or Renaissance tyrants. The temptation to 
embark on such a career must be almost irresistible. 
Nowhere else does the profession of arms offer such 
rewards. The populace — poor devils — sit around 
waiting to be drafted by the next local “strong man,” 
deriving perhaps a certain satisfaction from the 


knowledge that the strong man sooner or later will 
be knocked on the head by a slightly stronger man. 
It may take centuries for these to organize and 
stiffen a resistance against the overlords who exploit 
and bully them. In the meantime, the world waits 
for an efficient Magna Charta in China and in Mexico. 


Crime and the Public 


rc the public wishes to put a stop to the increase in 
crimes of violence the public can do it. Such, at 
least, is the opinion of Silas H. Strawn, retiring 
president of the American Bar Association, who 
delivered his valedictory before attorneys assembled 
in Seattle last week. Six causes, according to Mr. 
Strawn, lie behind the crime wave which has beset 
the country for the past fifty years, and has grown 
since the World War to the proportions of a flood. 
He tabulates them as follows: 1. Increase and 
development in means of communication, especially 
the building of hard roads and high-powered auto- 
mobiles. 2. Increased wealth of citizens, particularly 
of the criminal class, with ample funds for auto- 
mobiles and effective weapons. 3. Organized crime, 
which enables the underworld to contribute to 
political campaigns and to exert a powerful influence 
in politics. 4. Delay in the apprehension and punish- 
ment of criminals, due in part to the leniency and 
paltering of political judges, and in part to too liberal 
laws. 5. Apathy of the “best citizens” toward their 
duty as citizens, evident in their evasion of jury 
service. 6. Unrestricted traffic in arms. 

Mr. Strawn did not go into detail as to the way in 
which the public was to proceed, but he declared 
that “when prosecutors and courts and juries know 
that the people are watching them, they realize that 
the public conscience has been awakened to action 
and they are more apt to do their duty.” He sug- 
gested that more care was necessary in the selection 
of judges and prosecuting attorneys; intimated that 
willingness to do jury duty would help matters. But, 
as Mr. Strawn might have added, had his address 
been entirely upon the crime situation and not upon 
“Fifty Years’ Progress in Law,” the public may do 
a great deal more than this. Through crime commis- 
sions such as that now at work in Chicago it may 
break alliances between the criminal and the politi- 
cian. Through other civic agencies it may keep a 
close check upon its legislators, preventing the en- 
actment of useless statutes, and encouraging, when 
occasion demands, the passage of such measures as 
the Baumes Law, now effective in New York State. 
By choosing public officials with care, and then 
giving them full codperation, it may reduce in- 
efficiency, mismanagement, and clashes of authority 
in local administrations. If the public wishes to raise 
a bulwark against the crime wave, it must, as a 
Malapropian enthusiast once expressed it, “get its 


dandruff up.” 
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Millions for Offense 


to the contrary, the Presidential campaign of 
1928 is going to be a costly business for the 
two major parties. Stalwart Republicans and loyal 
Democrats are going to have to dig deep in their 
pockets to supply the cash which feeds the machine 
which pulls the strings which produce the votes on 
election day. A few months ago, and even during the 
two major political conventions, there was talk of 
strict economy. Senate and House committees set 
out to vie with one another in holding the precon- 
vention candidates to account. When Senator Nye, 
investigating the practices of America’s oil barons, 
discovered their inclination to contribute to the 
funds of both parties at the same time, a shudder of 
horror ran the length of the national consciousness. 
As late as July 9, Senator Capper proposed to 
Chairman Work of the Republican National Com- 
mittee that the Republican party limit its campaign 
contributions from individuals to $1,000, and 
pointed out how well such a plan had worked in 
Kansas in the past. But now that the campaign is 
mounting to full fury, these things are being for- 
gotten. The object in war, whether it is a military 
war or only a political battle, is to win at any cost. 
Conservative estimates now hold that this particular 
battle will cost the Republican and Democratic 
parties some $8,000,000 between them, and that 
will be more than $1,000,000 more than it cost them 
in 1920, when the high-water mark was established. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. The Demo- 
cratic party is going to make the fight of its life in 
such Eastern States as Massachusetts, New York, 
and New Jersey, States normally Republican in 
national elections, but now considered doubtful be- 
cause. of the popularity ‘of Governor Smith in 
industrial centers. At the same time it is going to 
make a vigorous bid to retain some of the border 
States, lying between the Republican North and the 
Solid South, which show signs of going Republican 
because of Governor Smith’s views on the question 
of prohibition. This will require money. The Re- 
publican party, meanwhile, must fight to retain its 
prestige in the East, and in such States as Wisconsin 
and Illinois, upon which the Democrats have a 
covetous eye. This, also, will demand cash. The 
battle will be waged on a wide front, the artillery 
fire will be heavy, and plenty of ammunition in the 
form of hard cash will be necessary to both sides. 
But there are a number of compensating circum- 
stances which make it seem that few abuses will 
creep into the wholesale collection and distribution 
of political funds. First, if platforms count for any- 
thing, are the resolutions of both parties to keep 
accurate account of their financial dealings and to 
publish at regular intervals, after August 1, reports 


Preteens and Congressional committees 





on their receipts and expenditures. Thanks to 
Senator Borah, the Republican platform contains 
a clause providing that the party, beginning not 
later than August 1, 1928, and every thirty days 
thereafter, the last publication being not later than 
five days before the election, will file with the com- 
mittee of the House and Senate a complete account 
of all contributions, the names of the contributors, 
the amount expended, and will at all times hold its 
records and books open for inspection. “The party 
further pledges that it will not create, or permit to 
be created, any deficit which shall exist at the close 
of the campaign.” In the Democratic platform is a 
declaration paralleling this almost word for word. 

Second, as a check upon these pious resolutions, 
is the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, which provides 
that all political committees expending campaign 
funds must report to Congress on their activi- 
ties. As amended since the last Presidential election, 
this law holds that “any committee, association 
or organization which accepts contributions or 
makes expenditures for the purpose of influencing 
or attempting to influence the election of candidates 
for Presidential or Vice Presidential electors,” must 
render account. This year the campaigners must be 
doubly careful. 

Third, there are the special investigating com- 
mittees of House and Senate which, although they 
have fallen into temporary lassitude, will arise 
jealously to show their mettle if hints of irregulari- 
ties catch their ear. 

Fourth, and perhaps most important of all, is the 
attitude of the public. The public, educated for 
eight years in the ways of governmental economy, 
and not unmindful of the extravagances of the 
Republican party in 1920, will not look with favor 
upon a party which shows itself lax in financial 
matters or spendthrift in the conduct of its cam- 
paign. Neither party is likely to risk the widespread 
disfavor which would accompany the disclosure that 
it had raised secret slush funds or promised favors in 
return for revenue. 

The campaign of 1928 is going to be a costly 
business, but not, judging by present indications, a 
sinister one. In a way, the business of each party is 
to advertise its own candidate and to place him be- 
fore the voters in the most favorable light. It is idle 
to hark back to the campaigns of thirty years ago 
and point out that expenses then were not nearly so 
great. Advertising costs have increased. When a 
cigarette company pays out hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually to convince a nation of smokers 
that its particular brand is free from hiccoughs, 
when automobile concerns sink equal sums in 
launching new models and placing them on the 
road, it cannot be held that political parties are 
corrupt simply because their advertising campaigns, 
likewise, are expensive. The eight-million prediction 
for 1928 is startling, but not cause for fear. 
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Concentrated Power or Divided Risk? 
Public Utility Holding Companies in the Spotlight 


By George Putnam 


HE newspapers are again talking about 

the desirability of curbing some of our new 

public utility holding companies. Acting 
upon the Senate’s resolution, the Federal Trade 
Commission expects to investigate this question in 
the fall. The old and almost threadbare flag of 
monopoly has been waved once more. As usual in all 
such discussions, the good and the bad are apt to be 
lumped together and much confusion results. To get 
at a clear understanding of the issue it is necessary 
to go back a little way into the history of the growth 


of such companies to 


the sale, had to take at least a part of their payment 
in securities of the operating companies. Thus, as far 
as the utility companies were concerned, it was a 
sale of securities, not for cash but for new equipment. 
This only shifted the burden of raising money on 
these same securities from the hands of the com- 
panies themselves to that of the manufacturers of 
equipment, since no manufacturer could be strong 
enough indefinitely to tie up his working capital in 
unsalable assets. The manufacturer had then either 


to forego the sale or to find some way of realizing 
in cash on the notes 





or stocks that he had 





distinguish between 
the more important 
types. It is well to 
consider these types 
before taking up the 
question of their re- 
spective merits and 
demerits. 

The great outstand- 
ing example of the 
public utility holding 


Next fall, the Federal Trade Commission expects to turn 
its investigative spotlight upon the public utility holding 
companies, those combinations of individual power units 
about which Senator Norris has had so much to say. Mr. 
Putnam, president of Incorporated Investors and lecturer 
on finance in the Harvard School of Business Administration, 
discusses here the history and the reasons for the develop- 
ment of these holding companies. The second of his articles, 
to appear in THE INDEPENDENT for August 18, will analyze 
the advantages and disadvantages to the public of these com- 

binations in the power field 


had to take in pay- 
ment. Confronted 
with this dilemma, 
the ingenious device 
of selling a large issue 
backed by the securi- 
ties of a group of 
small companies was 
worked out. We have 
the curious result of a 
number of issues, no 





company in this coun- 





try, one which is 

almost a national monopoly, is the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. However, so wisely 
have they handled their public relations that none 
of the odium poured on this class of company has 
spread over on them. This discussion will, therefore, 
be confined to the type of company which is most 
generally meant when public utility holding com- 
panies are referred to. 

Combinations of utility companies in this country 
are almost as old as the companies themselves. At 
first they were local in extent, and were set up for 
the purpose of throttling competition — that is, 
to create a monopoly. But with the growth of the 
regulation of public-service corporations about 
twenty-five years ago, the desirability of creating 
a monopoly became less apparent, and the move- 
ment died down. 

The next real step toward consolidation arose 
from the credit conditions of the companies them- 
selves. The method of generating electricity has been 
very steadily improved ever since its discovery. 
This has forced the constant replacement of obsolete 
equipment. As the companies did not have the cash 
to pay for this, and as the local markets for their 
securities could not absorb them fast enough, the 
equipment manufacturers, if they wanted to make 


one of which is salable 
by itself, becoming salable when taken collectively. 
There are two reasons for this apparently illogical 
result. The first is diversification — the risk is 
spread among a number of separate companies. 
The second is the cost of distribution. The expense 
of marketing a new isste is large and is not pro- 
portional to the size of the issue, so that in order 
to carry this initial charge the discount on a small 
issue would have to be prohibitive. 


jie the first step in the evolution toward what 
we know as the modern holding company was 
brought about, not directly through the needs 
of the operating companies themselves, but rather 
from the desire of the equipment manufacturers to 
sell more machinery. This was the origin of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company. The next step 
followed logically and quickly. The holding com- 
pany, finding itself a substantial stockholder of 
various smaller units, began to take an interest in 
the problems of the operating companies. System 
and a higher technique were evolved. Before long 
there was a managing and supervising charge on 
the operating units, amply justified by the results. 
In an art such as the generating of electricity, 
technical knowledge and experience are essential, 
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As an example of the improvement that has taken 
place in this art it is hardly necessary to refer to the 
enormous strides that have been made in hydro- 
electric development, as that is a matter of general 
knowledge. But what is even more remarkable and 
yet has not had nearly the same amount of pub- 
licity is the change that has come over the manufac- 
ture of electricity by steam. The Geological Survey 
table shows that the coal burned per kilowatt hour 
of electricity produced has declined from 3.2 pounds 
in IgI1g to 1.8 pounds in 1927. The knowledge and 
experience necessary to keep up to date in this field 
is expensive and is greater than the smaller units 
can afford individually. The holding company, how- 
ever, can readily afford to keep experts on its pay 
roll continuously and farm them out to its various 
subsidiaries as the need arises. It was soon realized 
that these holding companies, originally started to 
help the manufacturers, filled an economic need. 
They became strong enough to stand on their own 
feet and make money for their owners. 


ie is typical of the genius of the United States 
that as soon as a new method of making money 
is discovered crowds rush in to exploit the field. 
Some of the newcomers are sure to be inexperienced 
and frequently also unscrupulous. Presidents of 
smaller units, realizing the benefits that would accrue 
to their own companies through affiliation, tried to 
organize groups. Many of the groups were also 
engineered by people whose sole experience might 
be said to be that of professional: promoters. This 
tush to purchase smaller units has been growing 
steadily for ten or fifteen years, but it is only within 
the last five or six that it has assumed the propor- 
tions of a stampede. In the wild scramble prices 
have been bid up far beyond what used to be con- 
sidered their possible worth. Companies were put 
together that were scattered even beyond the limits 
of the United States. At first no effort was made 
to group companies near enough geographically to 
tie in with one another. This was justified on the 
theory of spreading the risk. It was agreed that 
catastrophes such as the Mississippi flood would 
affect only one unit, and that the other companies 
could carry the load until this one was able to get 
back on its feet again. Sound as this argument un- 
doubtedly is, it was soon met by another one, which 
seems to have even more force. 

This brings us to so-called superpower, a most 
unfortunate name; concentrated power would be 
a better one. This is the latest development in the 
massing of public utility operating companies. To 
get at the reason for this development it is neces- 
sary to realize that the load factor — that is, the 
demand for electric current —is never constant. 
A company whose customers are primarily house 
owners will have its heaviest demand during the 
early hours of the evening; whereas one whose 


customers are primarily industrial will need most 
current during the daytime. Since as yet no method 
has been invented to make and store power in any 
quantity, it is obvious that each company must have 
equipment enough to manufacture up to its maxi- 
mum requirements at all times. But how uneco- 
nomical it is to have this equipment and to keep 
it idle most of the time. Would it not be more sensi- 
ble to have a company tied in with another whose 
peak load occurs at a different time and then ex- 
change power during their respective peaks? This 
was one of the arguments leading to local inter- 
connection. Another was based on the realization 
that mass production is cheaper than small-unit 
production. It became evident that if several com- 
panies should get together and jointly build a power 
plant their power would cost them less than if each 
undertook the manufacture separately. This reason- 
ing, of course, is applicable equally to plants operat- 
ing by steam and to those run by water power. One 
more general statement is necessary before pro- 
ceeding to the details of this next stage in evolution. 
Power cannot be transported economically over 
great distances. The wastage is directly proportional 
to the square of the distance carried. If it were not 
for this, companies in Maine and California might 
be constantly interchanging their power; but be- 
cause of this any interconnection and exchange, to be 
of benefit, must be between neighboring units. 

From this grew the realization that these holding 
companies, to be of the greatest benefit to the com- 
munities they served andsotothemselves, must have 
the advantage of getting their power in the cheapest 
possible way, and that this advantage in the long 
run would prove much greater than that of spreading 
their risk all over the country. As usual in all such 
cases, the new idea was developed by a few leaders 
who proceeded to put it into execution before they 
talked about it. They bought up only the units 
that would help in the new plan, and traded off 
outlying plants for those that could be connected. 
In this way, long before the general public or those 
companies whose origins were primarily promo- 
tional realized that there had been a change, the 
companies whose managements were alive to the 
new conditions had acquired most of the operating 
units in their chosen districts. 


HIS is the condition today. Companies with 
the most progressive management find them- 
selves with compact territories largely if not wholly 
controlled, and with few if any outlying units; 
whereas what we may call the more old-fashioned 
companies are still scattered from here to Jericho. 
Therefore, in any discussion of the desirability 
of further public interference or Federal Trade 
Commission investigation, it becomes necessary to 
distinguish carefully between these two classes of 
holding companies, If the (Continued opp. page 144) 
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The American Haters of Haiti 


By Harry L. Foster 


to be found among the newspaper editors. 

Port-au-Prince, the capital, alone supports — 
or rather, harbors — about a dozen little sheets, all 
of which are more or less violently anti-occupation 
in sentiment, except for the three to which the 
Government pays its $50 a month for printing 
government records. How any of them makes a 
living, in a land where 


T° Haiti, the severest critics of Americans are 


more limited than my French, but the German did 
the talking. 

“You see?” he said. “This man is not a Bolshe- 
vik.” At which the editor bowed. “Before the 
occupation, he was our Minister of Finance. But 
he was too honest. He could have swiped the whole 
treasury, and he didn’t.” He waved, in evidence, 
toward the neat but humble furnishings of the 

editor’s parlor. “All 





= 


Haitian politicians were 





only the few can read, 
will always be a mys- 
tery. It is evident that 
none makes too lavish 
a living, for it’s a rare 
publication that ever 
splurges on two sheets; 
the best of them is 
almost illegiblein print; 


America, apparently, is not the only country where 
editors are prone to assail the status quo and sponsor 
crusades in the name of the people. Mr. Foster, in this 
second of three articles on Haiti, America’s protectorate 
in the West Indies, tells of his interviews with several 
of the minority voices of the Haitian press who are 
raising much of the anti-American clamor in behalf of 

the local political ‘‘outs’’ 


not crooks, you see, as 
Americans suppose. 
Today he is almost 
penniless. Since the oc- 
cupation he is out of a 
job, just publishing a 
newspaper. Come 
along, and I'll intro- 
duce you to some 





and save for occasional 





dispatches on the do- 

ings of Sandino (“the hero of Nicaragua”) their 
columns are devoted mainly to the publication of 
priceless and costless editorials. 

The editors, one immediately senses, are inspired 
largely by a hunger for self-expression. They fre- 
quently are brilliant men; their outpourings often 
have a distinctly literary quality; and they are 
obviously sincere. But even into their so-called 
news they inject their personality. They dig up 
from the columns of American papers all the filth 
and scandal they can find. And they conclude 
each account of American corruption with a com- 
ment of their own: “Such things could happen 
only in a country with the mentality of a 
seven-year-old child!” 

I desired to meet a few of these opponents of the 
occupation, mainly for a personal glimpse. For 
several months I had read their ceaseless diatribes 
on President Borno and the Americans who kept 
him in power. And an*indisputable neutral —a 
German by birth — volunteered to introduce me. 
He’d lived some forty years in Haiti himself, and 
although he remained blond, he had become 
peculiarly effervescent for a Teuton. 

“Come on,” he said, gesticulating like a French- 
man, “I have a carriage waiting. But tell not 
Borno I have introduced you to his enemies!” 

And he drove first to a newspaper office — or 
rather to the editor’s home, since the printing was 
done in an outhouse. This was one of the less 
radical sheets, and its editor was an elderly gentle- 
man of unimpeachable dignity, a scion of the older 
school of Haitian aristocracy. His English was 


; more of his clan.” 

Under the guidance of my effervescent friend, our 
round of visits assumed the aspect of a personally 
conducted tour, and the editors received us with 
courtesy. Without exception, they were affable and 
pleasant; nearly all had held high office in the past; 
several spoke perfect English; and usually they 
were bluntly frank. 

There was Ernest G. Chauvet, editor of Le 
Nouveliste, the most radical paper of them all. His 
late father-in-law had been the defeated candidate 
at Borno’s first election, and he himself had been 
several times in jail for his criticisms of the Govern- 
ment. “‘How often?” He echoed my question cheer- 
fully. He was a robust, jovial gentleman, his English 
complete even to the slang. “Why, we editors are 
so used to it, we usually don’t keep count. The first 
seven terms are the hardest.” 


O some of the lesser lights — who, in their 
attacks upon the Government, often suggested 
naughty little boys with a new swearword and a 
piece of chalk — going to jail was very much a 
matter of pride. The naughtiest, Jolibois, was not in 
Haiti at the moment, but one heard many tales 
about him. It seemed to have been a hobby of his 
to walk across the Marines’ parade ground at 
retreat, keeping his hat on while the troops pre- 
sented arms to the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
“That’s no flag of mine,” he’d retort, if anyone 
accosted him. 
“And, of course, it wasn’t,” said the American 
official who told me of it. “He just wanted us to 
beat him up or put him in the jug again, and make 
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a martyr of him. They’ve nearly all got a martyr 
complex, these literary heroes.” 

Jolibois was in Cuba at the moment, resting on a 
record computed at fourteen terms, if my inform- 
ants were correct. But he still attacked the occupa- 
tion from neutral soil, and only a few months before 
my visit, eight of the Haitian editors, having 
indorsed his writings, had all gone to jail together. 
The Borno Government seldom gave them elabo- 
rate trial. The fact that seditious sentiments 
appeared in an editor’s paper, as one high official 
explained it to me, made him immediately guilty of 
sedition. The evidence was all in print. Why hold a 
public trial? 


TO an American, with his leanings toward free- 

dom of the press, this seemed a trifle raw. One 
could defend it only by pointing to Latin American 
republics where hostile criticism of a dictator met 
with similar suppression. Or to the older Haiti, 
under some of whose despots the daring editor 
risked not only his freedom but his life. 

Not all of those imprisoned regarded it as a lark. 
There was Charles Moravia of Le Temps. He had 
once been minister to Washington. Like Mr. 
Chauvet, he presided over an office more impressive 
than most, and he glanced up—a serious and 
keenly intelligent man — from a very busy desk. 

“TI have been four times in jail,” he said, “for 
what I’ve published about the Borno administra- 
tion, and I have never faced a judge. I have spent 
one hundred and twenty days behind the bars 
within the past year. But I shall continue express- 
ing my views as a matter of principle, whatever 
may be the consequence.” 

He was obviously earnest, and so were many 
others. They might be personally interested in 
politics, like most Latin editors, but one could 
scarcely classify them as self-seeking politicians; 
they belonged frankly to the “outs,” yet had no 
expectation of getting “in” by their editorial 
attacks upon the administration. They never were 
directly discourteous; they usually admitted that 
the occupation had brought peace and some mate- 
rial benefit to Haiti; but sooner or later they 
would launch into outspoken diatribes, exclaiming 
with visionary Latin idealism: “You are caring for 
Haiti’s body, but destroying Haiti’s soul!” 

It was seldom difficult to persuade a Haitian 
editor to talk. In many cases the mixture of African 
and French blood had produced a born orator. 
In one or two cases the great problem was to stop 
them when they did get started. Asked to state 
specifically their grievances against President Borno 
or the American occupation, they found enough 
to fill an encyclopedia. 

There was one man who, answering such a 
request, launched into a two-hour discussion of a 
merry-go-round now operating on the Champ de 


Mars, Port-au-Prince’s historic park; and although 
I had difficulty in following his argument, it ap- 
peared that the Chief Executive was to blame for 
tolerating such a nuisance. Others had more im- 
pressive complaints. But sooner or later the ma- 
jority of critics came back to two great general 
grievances: I. The intervention was a blow to 
Haitian pride. 2. The Americans—or the few 
Haitians whom the presence of the Marines kept in 
power — held all the choicest jobs. 

The first is an admitted fact, and scarcely open to 
discussion. In my preceding article I tried to set 
the stage, and to show how a small circle of sensitive, 
cultured blacks quite naturally resented the in- 
trusion of white rulers who, however much they 
might endeavor to conceal it, looked upon the 
Haitians as negroes. Armed intervention is bound to 
be humiliating to any people, and in this case it 
was peculiarly arbitrary. The first landing of 
American Marines, in 1915, occurred after the 
Haitian Government had most deliberately rejected 
Washington’s offers of assistance in suppressing 
chronic revolution. The taking over of custom- 
houses, which quickly followed, was similarly in 
the face of Haitian protest. The whole thing was 
undeniably aggressive and high-handed, whatever 
its kindly motive. 

But it has already happened, and Haiti, whether 
by coercion or not, signed a Convention of Codpera- 
tion on September 16, 1915, which authorized the 
occupation until 1936. 


Hans second complaint, although equally un- 
deniable as to fact, may bear elaboration. In 
accordance with the terms of the Convention of 
1915, just mentioned, a goodly number of Ameri- 
cans did come to Haiti to take over Haitian jobs. 
As the special representative of the United States 
in Port-au-Prince, one finds a High Commis- 
sioner, just now Brig. Gen. John H. Russell, who 
originally landed as commandant of the Marines. 
Then there’s a financial adviser, who also holds the 
post of receiver-general, collecting the taxes and 
disbursing the funds. He holds an especially coveted 
office, and has American assistants in every cus- 
tomhouse. The officers of the Marine Corps are 
not in the employ of Haiti, but such officers or non- 
coms as serve with the Haitian gendarmery — 
the Marine-organized native police force — do 
receive extra remuneration from the local treasury. 
Other units are the Service d’Hygiene and the 
Travaux Publiques. These theoretically are depart- 
ments of the Haitian Government, but under the 
Convention of 1915 they are headed by Americans 
nominated by Washington and accepted by Port- 
au-Prince. They provide employment for another 
host of Yankees, mostly officers from the Navy 
who are granted furlough for the purposes of 
accepting such jobs, and who, above their naval 
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salary, receive a stipend from the Haitian treasury 
which varies from $250 a month to about $30, 
according to their official grade. 

It might be pointed out that Haiti — owing to 
the fact that these men draw the bulk of their 
salary from the Navy — gets a corps of experts and 
specialists at a very decided bargain. The cost to 
Haiti, for example, of more than a dozen highly 
trained engineers comes to some figure approxi- 
mating $12,000 a year. But such a bargain scarcely 
appeals to a politician out of office, who would 
much prefer to head the department himself. 

In these departments, to be sure, Haitians are 
employed, mostly in subordinate positions and in 
the rdle of understudies for American bosses. 
Many Haitians boast that, if their independence 
were restored, they would handle all these jobs as 
efficiently as the Americans. But although in 
the old days they seemed to disburse money ef- 
ficiently enough, at the beginning of the Marine 
occupation the treasury was practically empty. 
After the fashion of tropical Latins, the educated 
and articulate white-collared classes seldom en- 
gaged in business. A considerable number of them 
entered the professions, but they had no flare for 
trade. Deprived of political sinecures, they were 
completely helpless. It was very difficult to con- 
vince these Haitians, accustomed as they were to 
their own methods in the days of independence, that 
the American officers were not taking advantage of 
their positions to pocket a bit of graft. 

The local critics accused the Americans not only 
of theft but of murder. A young engineer of my 
acquaintance, for some reason which I’ve forgotten, 
one day suspended temporarily the paying of his 
men. A chance traveler, passing the excited, buzzing 
group, inquired the cause of the discussion. “The 
lieutenant has killed the pay roll,” explained one of 
the men in creole dialect. The story traveled on 
down the road, growing more dramatic with every 
mile. By the time it reached the capital it had 
become an actual homicide, and one Haitian 
editor demanded an investigation of that brutal 
white officer who, in cold blood, had shot down an 
unoffending employee named Perault. 


HE hatred of the “outs” for the Borno adminis- 

tration was equally understandable. Mr. Louis 
Borno, as Secretary of State under President 
Dartiguenave, whose election followed the landing of 
the Marines in 1915, signed the convention under 
which the other American officials came to Haiti. 
Today, as President, he is undoubtedly kept in 
office by the Marines, whose presence prevents the 
revolution without which few Haitian Presidencies 
have changed hands. And although he has promised 
that in 1930 he will call elections for a Congress 
which has been nonexistent since the early days 
of the occupation, and will retire at the end of his 


present term, the “outs” are suspicious of those 
elections and pretty doubtful of their own chances 
of becoming “ins.” 

As to how far Mr. Borno is a figurehead for the 
United States seems a matter of debate. He has 
usually done what Washington wished him to do, 
yet many who know him intimately attribute this 
to coincidental ideas, and he is said on many 
questions arising in conferences with the High 
Commissioner to assert himself and stand pat. 
Unbiased authorities proclaim him anything but a 
habitually complacent “yes man.” 

He happens, however, to occupy a most un- 
comfortable position between the Haitian anvil 
and the American hammer. The oratorical charges 
against him would fill another set of encyclopedias. 
But the outstanding one — along the usual lines 
of “He’s sold us to the United States” — has to do 
with the right of foreigners to acquire land. 


Peg may sound trifling to a casual reader, but 
it looms as an issue of chief importance in 
Haiti. Previous to 1918 foreigners were not per- 
mitted to own property. A race which still remem- 
bered its early history of enslavement under the 
French was taking no chances on even working for 
other masters. But largely because of American 
influence, it is said, and truthfully, a new constitu- 
tion in 1918 removed this particular restriction. 
Therein the opponents see a scheme for robbing the 
peasant of his little farm and exploiting the whole 
country for the benefit of American capital. 

Haiti is now pretty much of a one-crop country. 
Although a land of rich agricultural possibilities, it 
has an extremely varied climate and terrain, with fer- 
tile valleys interspersed with desert. In the valleys 
coffee grows wild, with little cultivation, and forms 
the one outstanding article of export. The desert, 
although potentially fertile, requires money for 
irrigation projects. The peasant has none. A single 
bad coffee year would cause considerable suffering. 
The opening of the present waste land to cotton or 
hemp plantations would put the republic on a 
sounder economic basis. 

To the Haitians, however, an influx of foreign 
capital — no matter how much that capital might 
be needed — is the greatest present bugbear. It is 
the final proof of American imperialism. That the 
acquisition of land from poverty-stricken peasants 
could be carried to a dangerous extreme, no one will 
deny. But, although the administration’s critics 
advanced this as an argument, they seemed more 
obsessed with a more personal dread. They saw 
in an influx of American capital the prospect of 
continued occupation. The more property that 
passed into the hands of Americans, the greater the 
likelihood of future interventions by the great 
Colossus of the North which was “destroying 
Haiti’s soul.” 
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What About 
the Weather? 


Mark Twain Complained That 
Much Was Said but Little Done 
About It. We Doubt if Even 
He Could Have Defied 
Nature and Conven- 
tion in the Face of 


This Evidence 
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THAT BLIZZARD OF ‘88 


THE ELDER INHABITANTS STILL TALK OF THE STORM 
THAT BURIED MANHATTAN FOR THREE DAYS: BUT 
THE ONLY THING THAT WAS EVER DONE ABOUT IT 
WAS THE DUMPING OF THOUSANDS OF TONS OF 
SNOW INTO THE HARBOR AFTER IT WAS ALL OVER 
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Keystone 
THEN ON THE OTHER HAND ~~ 


WHO WOULD WANT TO CHANGE SUCH WEATHER AS THIS? 
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Charles Phelps Cushing Publishers Photo Service TH 
LET IT RAIN! HUNTING FOR WEATHER 


YOU MIGHT AS WELL. STRAW HATS ARE NOT IMMUNE, NOR WILL UM- MT. MCKINLEY BOASTS THE COLDEST WEATHER OF OUR CONTINENT. 
BRELLAS TURN THE DROPS BACK TO HEAVEN WHERE THEY CAME FROM SCIENTISTS HAVE ENDEAVORED TO FIND OUT HOW COLD THAT IS 


Ewing Galloway 
ELECTRICAL EXPERTS ARE NOW ATTEMPTING TO FIND A WAY OF KEEPING LIGHTNING IN ITS PLACE. THE BEST THEY CAN HOPE TO DO IS DEVELOP A 
PLAN OF PASSIVE NONRESISTANCE FOR MAN AND HIS MACHINES 
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Both photographs from Ewing Galloway 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH WOULD SEEM TO INDICA 


WHAT IS MAN THAT HE SHOULD SEEK TO PREVENT THE SOLID FREEZING OF WATER CAPABLE OF YIELDING MORE THAN 50,000 CUBIC FEET PER SECOND FOR 
POWER PURPOSES ALONE? 
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Both photographs from Ewing Galloway 


ABOVE THE WEATHER LINE? 
SO FAR FROM BEING ABLE TO CLIMB OUT OF THE WEATHER, THE HIGHER WE GO THE DEEPER IN WE GET 





PLAIN AND FANCY ICING 
IT WOULD TAKE TEN ICE MEN TEN YEARS TO DO WHAT NATURE CAN DO IN TEN DAYS WHEN SHE PUTS HER MIND TO IT 
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Post Offices and Politics 
By Louis M. Jiggitts 


Mississippi like bales of cotton in the open 

market, charges Congressman T. Webber 
Wilson. And recent events seem to substantiate his 
charge. Judge Edwin Holmes, during the week of 
July 8, called a special term of the Federal District 
Court, at Biloxi, Mississippi. From Washington 
came Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt and Millar Gilchrist, 
representing the Department of Justice, and the 


Pp offices have been bought and sold in 


Federal patronage system. It is said that plenty of 
evidence was procured to substantiate the rumors of 
office selling. But for some good reason, known only 
to the Postmaster-General of the United States, and 
perhaps to the Attorney-General, the report was 
never made public. It was carefully and quietly pi- 
geonholed by the powers that be. The most popular 
figure demanded by the post-office sellers seems to 
have been $1,500. Almost any first-class post office 


second day of court found a 
special grand jury duly sworn. 
By July 16, seven men were in- 
dicted for selling and conspir- 
ing to barter Federal offices. 
Within another day Perry W. 
Howard, negro Republican 
national committeeman from 
Mississippi, and assistant to 
the Attorney-General of the 
United States, was suspended 
from duty and pay until fur- 
ther notice, as was Scott Hub- 
bard, deputy United States 
marshal for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi. 

Four negro Republican lead- 
ers in Mississippi were indicted 
by this grand jury. They are 





On February 26, 1927, Samuel 
Taylor Moore wrote for THE 
INDEPENDENT the results of his 
investigation of Federal patronage 
sales in Mississippi. Although the 
situation described by Captain 
Moore was known by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, no action’ had then 
been taken to correct the flagrant 
abuses of the Federal patronage 
system. Now both the Department 
and Mississippi have awakened. 
Seven men have been indicted. 
Mr. Jiggitts, Jackson, Mississippi, 
lawyer, suggests four explanations 
of this sudden activity. The Editors 
believe the fourth to be the real 
explanation: that the “Republican 
party is making an honest effort 

to free itself of corruptionists”’ 


would bring this amount, 
though in some instances, it is 
said, the sellers demanded as 
high as $2,500. Village post 
offices were naturally a bit 
cheaper, many being worth no 
more than a paltry $500. 
Some of the very smallest were 
worth scarcely $100. 

Various methods, it is said, 
were employed in receiving 
payment for the offices. The 
particular one used depended 
largely upon the financial con- 
dition and the “‘discreetness” 
of the buyer. In some cases the 
buyer paid a lump sum; in 
other cases, he paid by the 
month. When the seller was 
not certain of the “discreet- 





Dr. Sidney D. Redmond, Au- 
gustus M. Redmond, Ed. L. 








ness” of the buyer he merely 





Patton, and Perry W. Howard. 

Three white men were likewise indicted, Scott Hub- 
bard, deputy United States marshal, J. C. Tannehill, 
a former deputy marshal, and William A. Miller, 
postmaster at Wiggins, Mississippi. The act of 
Congress under which these parties were indicted 
became a law on December 11, 1926. 

For the last few years the four negroes have been 
in complete control of the recognized Republican 
party in Mississippi. Howard, the dominant figure, 
first came into more or less national prominence 
during the Harding régime, when he was appointed 
an assistant to the Attorney-General. He served 
under Harry M. Daugherty. Dr. Redmond, who 
formerly practiced medicine, but who is now engaged 
in the practice of law, was disbarred at one time, but 
later reinstated. It is said that he and Howard are 
the brains of the organization. A. M. Redmond, 
brother of S. D. Redmond, and Ed. L. Patton are 
Howard’s lieutenants. Patton was recently convicted 
for the possession of intoxicating liquor. | 

Some months back agents of the Department of 
Justice were sent to Mississippi to investigate the 


promised to use his influence 
to procure the office, stating that he would have to 
make a trip to Washington and that his “expenses” 
would be so much, the so-called expenses represent- 
ing the price of the office. Having received the 
money, the go-between extracted his commission, 
sent the remainder to the higher-up, and the buyer 
received his appointment in due course. There is 
this anomaly about the situation: A great majority 
of the postmasters in Mississippi are Democrats. 
Therefore, if post offices have been bought and sold 
in the State, it is possible that Democrats have been 
the buyers. 


TRICTLY and legally speaking this is all rumor 
for the time being. Only the petit jury can 
translate the rumor into fact. But if the petit jury 
finds them guilty, the black branch of the Republi- 
can party in Mississippi is doomed. For this mo- 
mentous decision we must wait until the Federal 
Court convenes at Jackson on November 5. 
After he had been notified of the indictment 
against him, the negro Patton, according to the 
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Fackson Daily News, issued a statement in which he 
charged that his indictment and subsequent arrest 
were political persecution sponsored by disgruntled 
office seekers. S. D. Redmond declared that his in- 
dictment was fostered by malicious and factional 
politics. And Howard was quoted as saying that he 
was being made a martyr in the cause of negro 
leadership. Howard is further quoted as saying that 
the indictments are due to the influence of his 
Lily-white ‘adversaries. Strange as it may seem, 
Howard, the Republican national committeeman, 
lays the blame for all his present troubles at the door 
of certain Mississippi Republicans. There are two 
Republican parties in Mississippi, the blacks and 
tans, who are “in,” and the Lily-whites, who are 
“out.” The black branch is headed by Howard, and 
the Lily-whites are led by George L. Sheldon, a 
former Republican governor of Nebraska, and the 
only Republican to be elected to the Mississippi 
Legislature since the time when the memory of men 
runneth not to the contrary. Incidentally, he was 
put in office by good Democratic votes. 

Both the Howard group and the Sheldon group 
elected delegates to the Kansas City convention. 
Howard’s delegates were seated, Howard was rec- 
ognized as the duly chosen national committee- 
man, and the Sheldon delegates were left free to find 
their way home as best they could, sans recognition, 
sans power, sans political pie. In passing, it is inter- 
esting to note that the Howard faction was pledged 
to Hoover, while the Sheldon delegates, though 
uninstructed, favored Lowden. 

The recognition of the Howard faction at Kansas 
City served to increase the emnity between the two 
groups. Each has tried to discredit the other, both 
before and since the national convention. It is, 
therefore, only natural that Howard should believe 
his factional adversaries are behind the present 
movement to oust him. According to him, their 
voracious, but long unsatisfied, appetite for political 
pie is the true and only motive behind this sudden 
and unexpected attack upon his leadership of Mis- 
sissippi Republicanism. 


1 mommy is a second reason given for the present 
grand-jury investigation that seems rather more 
plausible. And this reason is that the Republican 
party is anxious to split the South in November. 
Faced with the grave danger of losing the East in the 
approaching election the Republican leaders are 
hoping to counteract this possible loss by gains in 
the South. Realizing that Southern Democrats will 
never bolt their party, even when it is led by a wet 
Catholic, while the negroes control the Republican 
party in the South, the Republican chieftains are 
anxious to be rid of the blacks, temporarily at least. 
And in this they are greatly aided and abetted by 
the various Lily-white organizations, who hope to 


abolish negro leadership permanently. By digging 


out the scandal of public-office bartering that is said 
to exist to some extent in every Southern State, the 
Republicans can rid themselves of negro leadership 
in the South, establish white leadership acceptable 
to disgruntled Democrats, and pose as enemies of 
corruption all in one fell swoop. 


A MONTH ago Howard is reported to have said 
that Hoover, by abolishing segregation of the 
races in his department, took the most forward step 
of any Cabinet member in forty years. Such a state- 
ment was not likely to strengthen the Republican 
cause among Southern voters. Although Howard 
denied having made the statement in a telegram to 
the Fackson Daily News some three weeks later, his 
denial has not been given much credence. 

It is highly probable that the Hoover managers 
have come to the conclusion that the negro Assistant 
Attorney-General is more of a liability than an asset 
to the party, and are anxious to be rid of him. A 
great deal of significance has been attached to the 
promptness with which the Attorney-General sus- 
pended Howard. 

A third reason for the investigation, and a not 
improbable one, is that since the Senatorial investi- 
gation in Georgia similar investigations throughout 
the South have been inevitable. And the Postmaster- 
General, having before him the evidence procured in 
Mississippi by the Department of Justice agents, 
has decided to forestall a Senatorial investigation in 
this State. He would be hard put to it to explain to 
the Senatorial Committee why he had not already 
used, or at least published, this evidence that all was 
not well in Mississippi. 

A fourth reason being prominently mentioned is 
that the Republican party is making an honest 
effort to free itself of corruptionists. At last aroused 
over the deplorable situation below Mason and 
Dixon’s line, it is fully determined to punish the 
wrongdoers regardless of party affiliations. The fact 
that Mrs. Willebrandt has been placed in charge of 
the investigation lends color to this theory. For no 
one questions her honesty and integrity. 

If this is really the motive that prompts the 
present investigation in Mississippi the Republican 
party will never have cause to regret its action. Only 
by showing its friendliness to the South in some such 
concrete form can the Republican party ever hope to 
drive an entering wedge into the heretofore impreg- 
nably Solid South. 

Meanwhile, it would be unfair to those under in- 
dictment to find them guilty on mere suspicion, no 
matter how strong that suspicion may be and how 
great the evidence of their guilt may appear. The 
accused are entitled to a fair and impartial trial — 
fair both to the prosecution and the defendants. But, 
in justice to all concerned, one is forced to the ob- 
servation that where there is so much smoke there 
must be a little fire somewhere. 
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Back Stage in Washington 
The Greatest Baffle of the Century 


S these tidings 
are set down, 
my master of 


hounds reminds me 
that about the time 
they appear in print 
the country will be 
reading Mr. Herbert 
Hoover’s acceptance 
speech, and thereby 
will be enabled to chart 


The present record of the campaign, marking time 
until the acceptance speeches open the real activity, is 
one of party boltings. Democrats denounce Tammany and 
become Hooverized with much shouting from Republican 
headquarters; Republicans smile coldly at Mr. Hoover 
and are led as penitents to the Democratic altar. It is 
all somewhat baffling, our correspondent writes, although 
if the shift from party to party becomes complete, the 
Democrats will win, for ** Aren't there more Republicans 

than there are Democrats?”’ 


among the first of the 
old-fashioned Demo- 
crats who found that 
he preferred Mr. 
Hoover to Tammany 
and who, taken in tow 
by Senator George 
Moses, emerged at 
Washington Repub- 
lican headquarters as 
a wholly Hooverized 
Democrat. Mr. Owen, 





anew the Presidential 





outlook. I am warned 

once more of the perils of political prophecy in 
view of the necessary lapse, though a matter of days, 
between now and press time. This only saddens me. 
My secret reports on what Mr. Hoover will have 
to say become useless. I must turn to other phases 
of the campaign. 

Even as I dictate, my desk is piled still higher 
with new and shrieking proclamations. from the 
party headquarters. They tell of the latest “bolters” 
to and from each side. The ballyhoo over each new 
acquisition is terrific. Let even the most insignificant 
Democrat or Republican get off the reservation, and 
either Henry Allen or Mrs. Belle Moskowitz throws 
into action an army of high-powered press experts 
and battery after battery of typewriters and mimeo- 
graphing machines. It is getting to be a game 
of prisoner’s base. One can only ponder what will 
happen if the exchange of party affiliations enters 
the wholesale stage. I shall ignore, however, the 
facetious observation of one of my aids that the 
Democrats will win if the shift becomes complete, 
because, he asks, “Aren’t there more Republicans 
than there are Democrats?” 

But this is a serious matter, and it is serious in 
more ways than one. For one thing, it disturbs our 
tranquillity here in Washington and makes us long 
for those times when, at the Tuesday and Friday 
seances with the White House official spokesman, 
now among the lamented, we could consort with 
Morpheus or be not in the least afraid that ailing 
hearts would be taxed. For another, my shades tell 
me, the party moguls themselves do not always en- 
Joy their acquisitions, and would be much happier 
if the campaign could be carried on under the old 
tules of strict party regularity. 

For example, it is no secret in the circles my agents 
frequent that it was with certain misgivings that 
some of the savants of Republicanism received to 
their bosoms former Senator Robert L. Owen of 
Oklahoma. It will be recalled that Mr. Owen was 


whose profundities 
reach far into foreign fields, has been mostly con- 
spicuous in Washington for several years as a man 
deeply enveloped in a Presidential trance of his 
own. Even when Mr. Owen appeared at Dr. Work’s 
sanctum to deliver himself over, there were, accord- 
ing to my watchful waiters, advisers to the psycho- 
politico Pooh-Bah of the works who shook dubious 
heads. Everyone knew that Mr. Owen’s circle had 
gone far, if pathetically, to interest somebody in 
the former Senator’s little boom. But what was there 
to do? A Democrat with a distinguished name who 
had been eighteen years on the firing line, who had 
fought the League of Nations battle with Wilson 
and who hailed from a border State, wanted to 
come over to Hoover, and that sounded impressive. 
Mr. Owen was welcomed. The publicity guns of 
the fore and aft were loosed. A broadside against 
Tammany was brought to bear with Owen directing 
the aim. 

When Al Smith retorted the next day that the 
same Mr. Owen in 1924 had importuned Tammany 
to aid his Presidential complex, the Republican 
strategists here were not in the least surprised. 
They had acquired Mr. Owen, and they had to be 
just as glad about him as about Smith Wildman 
Brookhart of Iowa or Bill Vare or Dr. Irving Fisher 
of Yale. And this in spite of the fact that Mr. Owen’s 
vault probably does not increase at all the likelihood 
that Mr. Hoover will carry Oklahoma. Senator 
Simmons’ mere withdrawal from the Democratic 
National Committee, without actually bolting his 
party, means much more, I am told, in the way of 
Republican gains in North Carolina. 


bpm a sense of obligation to those who rely 
upon the astuteness of my informers I set down 
here the fact that some not altogether welcome 
guests are putting their feet on the furniture in 
the Democratic household. Pains have been taken 
in the past to cite in these (Continued on page 144) 
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has quite naturally been doing a good bit of 

mountain climbing. Ten, twelve, and fourteen- 
thousand-foot altitudes are beginning tc seem 
merely commonplace, so lusty have been its efforts; 
and, although by no means in training and still 
smoking many cigarettes, so far it has not experi- 
enced even a suggestion of the fatigue and shortness 
of breath so commonly encountered in the high alti- 
tudes. Strange, you say? Not at all. 

Suppose you want to climb Mount Evans, for in- 
stance. First, consider the matter of attire: A sack 
suit, overcoat, Homburg hat, black or brown Ox- 
fords (according to the taste), and a stout, roughish 
sort of stick. A small feather may be added to the 
hatband if the climber feels the need of some pic- 
turesque Alpine touch. Take along a good camera, a 
basket of lunch, and two or three thermos bottles of 
coffee, water, and so on. (Some authorities suggest a 
small quantity of spirits against the chill and ex- 
haustion often encountered at such heights.) If you 
happen to be in the middle of a good novel, take the 
book, too — or perhaps the morning papers and a 
few magazines. Collect one or two comfortable sofa 
pillows, for after several miles of climbing you will 
certainly appreciate them. Thus equipped, you 
await the arrival of the bus. 

Now, as to the seat usually selected by an experi- 
enced climber — by all means try to obtain a seat at 
the extreme end away from the doors. Thus, at a 
stroke, you eliminate the constant moving over and 
getting up for later arrivals that is ordinarily one of 
the most tiresome features of mountain climbing. 
Never sit near the driver or “ barker,”’ for his endless 
pointing out and explaining of such peaks as “The 
Elephant” or “The Chief” will soon confuse you, 
and you may find yourself calling attention to what 
you think is the elephant’s trunk and what is actu- 
ally the proboscis of the sleeping chieftain. At times, 
of course, as the party becomes exhausted by the in- 
cessant shifting of gears, you may find it pleasant to 
calm any incipient hysteria by pointing toward 
almost any old peak and remarking in a tone of 
quiet authority: “That’s the Sugar Bowl. See the 
handles on it?” or “You can see the old Spinning 
Wheel quite plainly this morning.” This will un- 
doubtedly result in your enjoying a degree of popu- 
lar respect hitherto unknown to you. Also, if your 
gutterals are working smoothly, drop a careless al- 
lusion to the Jungfrau or the Matterhorn, at the 
same time giving your good old roughish stick an 
Alpinesque flourish. 

Thus, let us assume, you have made the ascent 
and have disembarked at the end of the automobile 


G iss ace mat in Colorado, this department 


If You Know What I Mean 









road in a veritable glow of achievement. To be sure, 
the top of the mountain remains some 2,000 feet 
above you, but this must be negotiated on foot by 
anyone so ill-advised as to attempt it. 


* * * 


But what if you are one of those “off the trail” 
fellows, who likes to go it.on his own, who avoids the 
company of sight-seers and tourists? In this case, 
great care should be taken to have the proper ac- 
cessories for climbing. Most important, obviously, 
is a powerful, rugged car and a competent chauffeur. 
Rumble-seat climbing, being somewhat strenuous, 
is not to be advised, save for the people who affect 
the rumble seat at the lower altitudes. The divided 
rear seat, though, such as is sometimes found in 
four-passenger cars, is favored by many authorities, 
and there is no real objection to a well-slung cabriolet 
or sedan. Don’t overload the car, under any circum- 
stances, for jostling or having people sitting in your 
lap is a great nuisance in the rarefied air of the 
Rockies; any small children in the party should be 
firmly bound at the start, lest the extra oxygenation 
of the blood should induce them to go jumping 
about and poking sticks into one’s face. 

How about gas and oil, you ask. Must I pay par- 
ticular attention to the gas and oil? To which the 
answer is, ““Yes.”” Check over the gas and oil, see 
that none of the tires is flat, and that there is 
plenty of water in the radiator. Inspect the lights, 
for to be caught out after dark in the Rocky Moun- 
tains without any lights would be foolhardy in the 
extreme. Talk about dark — whew! 

Should the climb you are planning necessitate 
your remaining away from home for a night or two, 
it would be well to reserve accommodations at some 
first-class hotels. There’s nothing to add to the savor 
of mountain climbing like a night in camp, eating in 
the rustic dining room, and with a good room and a 
bath waiting for you upstairs. Outside tower the 
still mountains. . . . Far away sounds the exhaust 
of a laboring automobile, and the little group around 
the fire seems unconsciously to draw nearer to- 
gether. It’s quite indescribable. 

And perhaps it may be your good fortune to 
stumble across one of those quaint little mountain 
retreats which the kindly mountaineers conduct for 
the benefit of hungry climbers. There, before the 
rustic orange and black striped cottage with its 
terse sign, “Bar-B-Q,” you can munch a primitive 
frankfurter sandwich and drink a bottle of de- 
licious strawberry pop. Yes, sir, it certainly 4s 
indescribable. 

C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


temperament, “England’s Holy 

War” (Knopf), by Irene Cooper 
Willis, may be dismissed as another of 
those sinister attempts to whitewash 
Germany, or it may be hailed with delight 
as another proof that the Allies were 
chiefly responsible for the outbreak of the 
World War. As one who is completely 
bored by the “revisionist” school of 
history, which seems to me to consist 
largely of meticulous inquiries as to 
whether such-and-such a telegram was 
dispatched one minute before or one sec- 
ond after a certain hour, I cannot be 
accused of taking any pleasure in the 
revelations of belatedly disillusioned 
propagandists. Undoubtedly, anyone who 
accepted at their face value the state- 
ments made during the war by the various 
belligerents must have been pained to 
discover subsequently that all phrases 
were not gold that glittered. 

If this were merely another book prov- 
ing that the events of the summer of 1914 
were not exactly as they seemed, say, 
to Raymond Poincaré, it would not detain 
me. I never did believe that it mattered 
in the least who mobilized first or last, 
who sent a certain telegram, who did or 
did not say one thing in public and do 
another in private. In other words, the 
genesis of the war was much more remote 
and complex than such simplifications 
admit. To establish that genesis accu- 
rately would be to prove that Europe will 
be Europe, and that the stage is all set 
for a similar conflagration, which will be 
accompanied by similar claims and coun- 
terclaims, charges and countercharges. 

Miss Willis is probably a revisionist. 
At least, it is evident that her view of the 
belligerents is not orthodox, but her sub- 
Ject is to me more fascinating than the 
actual circumstances which furnished 
her theme. What she has written is an 
astonishingly keen study of the mental 
processes of that most exasperating of all 
bipeds, the British Liberal. She denies 
this, but admits that such was the im- 
pression of those who read her book before 
publication. “It has been far from my 
Intention to suggest that the state of mind 
which the book has tried to analyse is 
essentially Liberal, or that the intellectual 
Processes which it discusses are particu- 
larly characteristic of Liberal thought. 
The book is not an indictment of Liberal- 
ism . . . it is an indictment only of the 
attitude of Liberals during this war.” 

Those who remember that brilliant 
Passage in “The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace” in which Mr. Keynes 
analyzes the attitude of President Wilson 


A paren to one’s prejudices and 


By Ernest Boyd 


at Versailles, showing that, had he been 
less righteous and uncompromising, he 
might have achieved his aims, will have a 
clue to the thesis of Miss Willis. To say 
that she is not indicting Liberalism, but 
merely Liberalism during the war, is 
tantamount to saying that Mr. Keynes 
was not criticizing the mentality and 
character of President Wilson, but merely 
his intellectual processes at the Peace 
Conference. In my simple judgment such 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 


Into the Abyss. By John Knittel 
(Doubleday). 

Swan Song. By John Galsworthy 
(Scribner). 

The House of Sun-Goes-Down. By 
Bernard de Voto (Macmillan). 

Brook Evans. By Susan Glaspell 
(Stokes). 


GENERAL 


American Criticism. By Norman 
Foerster (Houghton Mifflin). 

Memories of Books and Places. By 
J. A. Hamerton(Houghton Mifflin). 

The Other Side. By Struthers Burt 
(Scribner). 

The Wars of the Godly. By Reuben 
Maury (McBride). 











prevarication is an excellent example of 
precisely that refusal to face facts which 
lies at the bottom of her indictment of 
British Liberalism during the war. 


ER method is simple. In the first 
chapter she shows, by quotation 

from the chief newspapers, the attitude of 
England when the first rumors of war were 
heard. From her quotations several very 
important facts emerge. In the first place, 
that public opinion was overwhelmingly 
neutral; in the second, that no form of 
question in Parliament or elsewhere could 
extract from Viscount Grey the admission 
that England was actually committed 
to France; in the third, that the Liberal 
press and the great majority of the people, 
knowing nothing of that obligation, 
favored nonintervention. The North- 
cliffe press, however, and the Tory poli- 
ticlans seemed to have a much more 
realistic grasp of the situation and urged 
intervention at the start, on the ground 
that it was an excellent opportunity to 
come to grips, once and for all, with 
Germany. As the Tories were not in 


power and as Northcliffe had not yet 
taken over the Government of England, 
so to speak, the Liberals felt safe. The 
Daily News and Manchester Guardian 
were satisfied that the Liberal Govern- 
ment could not be intimidated by North- 
cliffe and his followers, that England was 
absolutely free from any military or naval 
commitments with France, and that 
disaster could be averted. The rest of the 
book consists of a detailed exposition 
of how those beliefs and hopes were 
swept aside, and how the Liberal mind 
faced the changed circumstances. 


ISS WILLIS contends that the 
necessity of making the war a 
“holy” war, that is, a war fit for Liberals 
to fight in, drove the latter to such straits 
of casuistry and rhetoric that common 
sense was suspended for the duration of 
hostilities. The Tories were under no such 
compulsion. They frankly believed that 
Germany was a menace to England and 
that it was the patriotic duty of all 
Englishmen, and most other people, to 
see that the menace was ended. Hence, 
the utterances of the Times and Morning 
Post were always more reliable than those 
of the Liberal papers, which dodged and 
evaded at every phase, because they could 
not reconcile the realities of the conflict 
either with their prewar theories or their 
war-time activities. 

Here, it seems to me, is the kernel of the 
book: its deadly exposure of Liberalism. 
The war simply showed on a magnified 
and ghastly scale what Liberalism funda- 
mentally was. “The Liberal version of the 
war and of the issues at stake was as 
different from the Conservative story 
as the Pauline epistles are different from 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke.” As she re-read the Liberal papers, 
following the sinuous course of leading 
Liberal publicists, Miss Willis began to 
wonder how and why anyone ever took 
such papers seriously. Yet, as she reminds 
us, they were influential and important 
during the daydreaming years of the 
decade before the war. What she fails to 
see is that the war did not change Liber- 
alism; that in all its history it had never 
failed to fail in emergencies and moments 
of crisis. Yet, I have little doubt that 
history will repeat itself, for Liberalism 
by any other name will be just as inef- 
fectual. What is it, after all, but a device 
for straddling the fence which divides 
the human race into two types, the Con- 
servative and the Revolutionary? Liber- 
alism is a soothing syrup for the childish 
ailments of society, but useless when a 
major operation is required. 
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The World of Ancient Rome 





A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


THE ROMAN WORLD. By Victor 
Chapot. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$6.50. 


HAT admirable series entitled 
“The History of Civilization,” 
which is to give in more than two 
hundred volumes a complete account of 
the development of mankind, has already 
proceeded a good eighth of its way. About 
one third of the volumes are translated 
from the French collection, “L’Evolution 
de l’Humanité,” and among these is M. 
Victor Chapot’s “The Roman World,” 
concluding the division dealing with 
Rome. The general editor of the French 
series gives it high and justified praise for 
its cautious solutions and clear arrange- 
ment, its admirable psychology and 
soberly drawn portraits, remarking that 
no one has attempted the task of describ- 
ing the Orbis Romanus since Mommsen, 
and that the picture the author has drawn 
is more complete and in some respects 
more accurate than that of the German 
historian. Briefer, of course, though still 
on an almost monumental scale, than the 
famous “History of Rome,” it contains an 
account not merely of the metropolis itself, 
but of the various provinces in the order 
of their conquest or peaceful acquisition. 
H. G. Wells described the Roman Em- 
pire as of all empires “the most ignorant, 
the most wanting in imagination.” It is 
certainly true that she paid virtually no 
attention to education; but M. Henri Berr 
says that it is impossible to deny to Rome 
the possession of moral qualities, juridical 
ability, and administrative talent. “Her 
influence,” he says, “made for peace and 
unity: she brought civilization to the 
West.” And this fact is well brought out 
in M. Chapot’s study. Rome established 
the culture of Italy; Spain, Gaul and 
Roumania, while allowing local life in 
Italy to follow its natural course. Egypt, 
M. Chapot points out, while conquered 
was never Romanized at all and only 
partially Hellenized; and several races 
proved refractory or broke away al- 
together — the Semites, for instance. 
Certain other races, such as the Berbers 
and the Britons, made only a superficial 
submission. It is clear that the Roman 
Empire, like the British, was extended at 
first by mere force of circumstances — 
defensive campaigns, economic needs, and 
the like — rather than by any imperial- 
istic designs or in accordance with any 
preconceived plan. It only became self- 
conscious in Julius Cesar, who was in- 
fluenced, like Alexander, “at thesame time 
by egoistic desires and generous aspira- 
tions ‘towards a universal monarchy 


which should abolish racial distinctions 
and break down the barriers between 
the peoples.’” M. Chapot, incidentally, 
is no great admirer of Cesar. “It is 
possible and probable,” he says, “that 
he desired the greatness of Rome, but 
we cannot doubt that he put his own 
greatness first. . . . His special regard for 
his own person and his own interests ap- 
pears in all his actions; in the care which 
he bestowed on his outward appearance, 
in an affected pride in his royal and divine 
ancestors, in his literary works, craftily 
composed, like his face and whole exterior, 
to serve as an apology for the facts by 
giving a bare recital of them, omitting all 
reference to the intentions and principles 
of their author.” 


HE book is in three parts: “The 

Expansion of Rome,” “The Ma- 
chinery of Provincial Government,” and 
“Life in the Provinces,” of which the 
latter occupies two thirds of the volume 
and is by all odds the most interesting and 
important. Here the various provinces 
pass in array, Italy, Sicily, Corsica and 
Sardinia, Spain, European Greece, Asia 
Minor, Syria and Palestine, Egypt, Gaul 
and the German frontier, Britain, the 
Danubian regions, and the Latin prov- 
inces of Africa. In each case the life of the 
province is subjected to a more or less 
systematic analysis, consisting usually of 
an historical outline, an account of the 
local form of government and sometimes 
of the economic conditions, the municipal 
institutions, the various elements of the 
population, or the process of Romaniza- 
tion. Which of these provinces is most 
interesting to the modern reader? Many 
will find the greatest fascination in those 
that were the most recalcitrant, such as 
Egypt and Britain — perhaps especially 
Egypt, which M. Chapot treats at great 
length, no doubt because the problems to 
which it gave rise were unusually com- 
plicated; but Spain has a peculiar interest 
even at that early period. This is partly 
due to the fact that so many Italians 
emigrated there with no intention of re- 
turning, founding families that con- 
tributed to the empire some of its most 
notable men. Among these were the two 
Senecas, Lucan, Quintilian, and Martial, 
and the emperors Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius. The Romanization of Spain was 
remarkably rapid and successful. 

If Rome imposed itself on all the other 
provinces, she submitted, of course, in 
many important respects to the influence 
of Greece. The emperors alternated in 
granting favors to Greece and withdraw- 
ing them, largely according to whether 


they were themselves steeped, as was 
Claudius, for instance, in Greek art, sci- 
ence, and letters. Claudius even desired 
to transport the Eleusinian mysteries to 
Rome. On the other hand, Nero, though 
he believed that only Greece could ap- 
preciate his merits as a poet and musician, 
plundered Athens, Delphi, and Olympia 
of their works of art in order to replace 
those that had been destroyed in the fire 
of Rome, causing a great number of 
bronze statues to be cast into the crucible 
to enrich his privy purse. But the true phil- 
hellenist was Hadrian, who did: not limit 
his sympathy to the great Greeks of the 
past, but extended it to the contemporary 
Greeks, taking part in the religious festi- 
vals and becoming the first devotee of the 
Greek Olympus, sponsoring the union of 
Greece and Rome. And in Asia Minor the 
emperors actually undertook the task of 
spreading Hellenism, founding new cities 
and limiting in the interests of the munici- 
pal system the size and independence of 
the petty states — Bithynia and Pontus, 
Galatia and Cappadocia. 


HAPOT does not claim any original- 

ity for his conclusions: they are, 

as M. Berr observes, “cautious” and emi- 
nently sound. It is doubtful, he says, 
whether any portion of the Orbis Ro- 
manus will ever be revealed to us in 
its true nature. He does not feel that 
there was anything miraculous in the 
Roman power of organization. Rome, 
he says, showed remarkable prowess in 
gaining dominion over Italy, breaking 
the power of Carthage, and subject- 
ing Macedonia; “but everything ac- 
complished after that first period seems 
small in comparison,” for in the East she 
encountered merely citizens who had 
long since become indifferent to the name 
of their ruler, and in the West clans and 
tribes at enmity with their neighbors or 
mere mobs that presented danger only to 
small forces. As for the decay of Rome, 
that was inevitable, largely inasmuch as it 
was her purpose to acquire wealth, taking 
it for granted that a small section of the 
population should hold the rest in sub- 
jection and make profit out of their labor 
and property. “To sum up, there was 
grave discord between the social classes, 
and a sort of universal lassitude in the 
face of administrative anarchy: while 
finally the State was struck in its vital 
parts by the gradual transformation of 
what had been its chief support, namely 
the army, whose whole strength now lay in 
its barbarian element.” Thisis a work that 
will hardly be superseded in our time on 
one of the important provinces of history. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Trial of Professor Webster and The 
Trial of the Detectives. By George 
Dilnot. The Peltzer Case. By Gerard 
Harry. The Mysterious Murder of 
Maria Marten. By J. Curtis. The 
Trial of Patrick Mabon. By Edgar 
Wallace. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00 each. 


HESE first five volumes of a series on 

famous criminal trials are an excel- 
lent collection in themselves, apart from 
whatever additions there may be later. 
They are arranged, in the case of all but 
one of the subjects, with the text of the 
court proceedings occupying the most 
important place, explained and amplified 
with introductions by the men who have 
edited the record. The Peltzer case is 
narrated at greater length than the rest in 
the conventional way, with the actual 
trial playing a subordinate part in holding 
the reader’s attention. For the Maria 
Marten affair the publishers have re- 
printed a contemporary account and 
included most felicitously the elaborate 
drawings of the crime and its principals 
made on the spot. In each case the salient 
features are brought out with proper re- 
gard for the dramatic possibilities, al- 
though no attempt is made in general to 
novelize the crimes. 

Perhaps the most familiar of these 
cases, and therefore the most interesting 
to American readers, is that of Dr. Web- 
ster, a professor in the medical school of 
Harvard University in the middle of the 
last century. Mr. Dilnot, an English news- 
paperman with a flair for mystery and 
murder, has done well by the story, 
particularly since he has perforce avoided 
familiarity in his preface. If any real mur- 
der case is to be sufficiently interesting to 
dwell on after years have passed since its 
occurrence, it will be so by virtue of the 
facts that are involved and not the ability 
of the editors to make a good story. That 
these more than achieve this end is none 
the less a reflection on the skill of the men 
who present the facts. There are several 
evenings of fascinating reading ahead for 
the possessor of these volumes. 


eee * 


Beau Ideal. By Percival Christopher 
Wren. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $2.00. 


A GOOD story and a readable story 


are not one and the same thing. The 


literary value of the Geste novels is in- 
Considerable. Composed of sentimental- 
ism, highly colored to taste, they still 
Possess sufficient reality to persuade the 
general public that here is authentic ma- 
terial about the Foreign Legion in the ro- 
mantic African deserts of colonial France. 


“Beau Geste” was colorful and dramatic 
in spite of its absurdities. “Beau Sabreur” 
was less successful in its effort to capital- 
ize the popularity of its predecessor. 
“Beau Ideal,” the last of the triology, 
resurrects another member of the Geste 
family to put the seal on the whole ridicu- 
lous business. Major Wren without ques- 
tion knows the Foreign Legion. He writes 
vividly. His greatest weakness, however, 
lies in the fact that he does not know how 
to plan a novel, nor to what extent he 
may go in platitudes of character. He 
writes about women with no sense for 
character or humor; his Americanisms are 
shameful, and his coincidences incredible. 
And yet he is almost convincing — so 
much that he incorporates into his stories 
what is obviously true. The story of Otis 
Vanbrugh’s search and rescue of John 
Geste for the sake of the lovely Isobel 
comes into the “sheik” class of romantic 
literature with its fierce warriors and 
beautiful, wicked dancing girls and all the 
rest of the conventional melodramatic 
twaddle. Percival Wren is enjoying a 
popularity that will pass. It is to be hoped 
that in the future he will leave the bones 
of the Geste family in peace. 


ese ke * 


Andrew Fobnson: Patriot and Plebeian. 
By Robert W. Winston. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $5.00. 


EXT to Thomas Paine, Andrew 
Johnson has doubtless been more 
maligned and misjudged than any other 
man in American history. And just as 
scholarship — whether certain of the clergy 
know it or not — has cleared the name 
of Paine from all serious impeachment, 
so now Judge Winston in a_ well- 
documented, fair-minded, and distin- 
guished book shows Andrew Johnson to 
have been a sober, well-mannered, far- 
sighted, and patriotic President. The 
average American knows that Andrew 
Johnson was the only President ever im- 
peached, and that he came within an ace 
of being removed from office. He, there- 
fore, has an idea that Johnson was some 
sort of bullheaded fanatic, if indeed his 
Administration were not a national dis- 
grace. Well, there is disgrace in plenty 
connected with Johnson’s Administration, 
but, as Judge Winston makes clear, none 
of the disgrace belongs to Johnson. It be- 
longs to Congress and to the country. 
According to a joint resolution of 
Congress passed almost unanimously in 
1861, the war was fought “to preserve the 
Union with all the dignity, equality, and 
rights of the several states unimpaired.” 
In other words, the South was still legally 
in the Union and couldn’t get out. This 


was Lincoln’s understanding; it was the 
basis of both his war and his peace poli- 
cies. Certain radicals in Congress, how- 
ever, were determined to punish the 
rebels, to treat the South as Cromwell 
treated Ireland. So bitter was the feeling 
in this group that some of them actually 
rejoiced over Lincoln’s taking away. 
Now, they believed, the way was open to 
enfranchise the negro and make the South 
safe for the Republican party. But An- 
drew Johnson, despite his violent language 
against the secession leaders, was no 
radical at heart. When he saw that the 
South was repentant, he determined to 
carry out Lincoln’s humane policy. This 
aroused the wrath of the radical leaders, 
wherefore they wrecked his Administra- 
tion and came near rewrecking the coun- 
try. The episode constitutes one of the 
blackest pages in American history. 

Time has demolished the work of the 
radicals. Nearly every particle of Recon- 
struction legislation passed after peace 
was declared has been found unconstitu- 
tional by the courts and by impartial 
historians. Only year before last the Su- 
preme Court, in the Myers case, de- 
nounced the Tenure of Office Act, for 
seeking to test which Johnson was tried 
by the Senate. In the light of the court’s 
decision, therefore, the impeachment trial 
was but a farce and a moot affair. 

The best that most historians have 
hitherto allowed Johnson is that if -he 
were right, he were right by accident. But 
no historian can ever again say that after 
studying Judge Winston’s volume. He 
shows that Johnson clearly foresaw the 
evils that would flow from the policy of 
the radicals and warned an unheeding 
country with the voice of a true prophet. 


***# *# * 


The Crime Code. By William Le Queux. 
New York: The Macaulay Co. $2.00. 


MASTERPIECE = of __ moronia. 

Young Hipwell, son of a distin- 
guished member of Parliament, falls 
among a band of crooks, who give him a 
drug which makes him semiconscious for 
two years while he commits robberies for 
the crook band under the leadership of 
His Excellency. Hipwell finally comes to 
consciousness to discover himself deeply 
embroiled, married, and about to be ex- 
posed by his wife. All ends happily, Hip- 
well achieves freedom, absolution, and the 
girl of his heart, while His Excellency 
retains his immunity for another series of 
stories. This latest detective story by Le 
Queux is a compilation of improbabilities 
and false character drawing. Detective 
stories evidently form a character habit in 
which a bright book jacket is the major 
temptation. 
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The Story of the Week 


Mr. Kellogg Bows to the Rising Sun 


T Peking on July 25, 1928, the 
A United States took a long step 
forward in its Chinese policy. 
Leading all of the other powers in ex- 
tending a supporting hand to the new 
Nationalist Government, Joun Van Ant- 
weERP MacMurray, American Minister, 
signed a treaty abrogating the old com- 
mercial agreement and granting tariff 
autonomy to China. T. V. Soone, Finance 
Minister of the Nationalist Government, 
signed the treaty for China. It will be- 
come effective upon January 1, 1929, the 
date set by the Tariff Conference of 1925 
for China’s recapture of the right to levy 
duties of her own devising. 

Actually, this is the second official 
covenant into which the United States 
has entered with the Nationalists, but 
the commercial treaty marks the first 
in which the United States has virtually 
recognized the new régime as the com- 
petent Government of China. The first 
engagement, which took the form of an 
exchange of notes between Mr. Mac- 
Murray and the then Foreign Minister 
at Nanking, Hwanc Fu, was in settle- 
ment of the American claims growing out 
of the Nanking “outrage” of March 24, 
1927. But that agreement could recognize 
the Nationalists’ sovereignty as valid 
over only a part of China, for it was not 
until the following month that the drive 
began which carried the Nationalists vic- 
torious through the gates of Peking on 
June 8 and brought, all of China proper 
under their jurisdigtion. Conclusion of 
the new tariff agreement, however, carries 
with it de facto recognition of the Nanking 
Government and extends the possibility 
that the present state will be altered to a 
de jure one after a suitable period. 

Until 1842 China enjoyed the full right 
of fixing her customs duties at whatever 
figure she chose. Maladministration of 
the system, however, caused constant 
friction between officials and foreign 
traders which culminated in the so-called 
“Opium War” with Great Britain. It was 
in the Treaty of Nanking, which brought 
about peace in 1843, that foreign in- 
tervention was first injected into the 
Chinese customs situation. By that con- 
vention it was agreed that five ports 
should be opened for foreign trade, and 
that a fair and regular schedule of export 
and import duties should be published. 
The first tariff schedule attached to this 
treaty was based upon the general rate 
of five per cent ad valorem. A similar 
arrangement was made with the United 
States in the treaty of 1844. Prices 





By Stewart Beach 


dropped during subsequent years, how- 
ever, and the duty actually collected 
appeared to be in excess of the five per 
cent prescribed by the treaty. A revision 
was requested by the treaty powers and 
was brought about in 1858. No further 
revision was made until 1902, when the 
rise in prices and, in particular, the finan- 
cial load placed upon China through the 
Boxer indemnities, signaled the need for 
greater revenues. But the increase granted 
was not satisfactory and another attempt 
— unsuccessful, as it turned out — was 
made to boost the tariff a year after the 
revolution of 1911. Six years of negotia- 
tion secured another slight increase in 
1918. The purpose of this was to establish 








A new commercial treaty with 
China brings not only de facto recog- 
nition for the Nationalists, but the 
prospect of international difficulties 
in Manchuria. For the Japanese, so 
it is said, have balked the National- 
ists’ peaceful penetration of the 
three provinces to the north. The 
prestige of this first recognition of 
their Government may hasten a 
military conquest of rich Manchuria, 
Japan’s claimed ‘‘sphere of in- 

fluence” 








the rate at an effective five per cent, but 
the resulting tariff, which was in force 
until 1922, actually yielded only 3% 
per cent. 


N 1921 at the Washington Conference, 
China’s case was again considered, 
and the powers agreed that immediate ac- 
tion was justified. As a result, the rate was 
again revised upward, and the new sched- 
ule, in effect January 7, 1923, brought the 
tariff to an effective five per cent. With 
regard to China’s demands for complete 
tariff autonomy, however, the powers 
were somewhat more cautious. Article II 
of the Nine Power Customs Treaty pro- 
vided that a special conference “shall 
meet in China within three months of 
the coming into force of the present 
treaty, on a day and at a place to be 
designated by the Chinese Government” 


to consider the situation. It was not 


until August 5, 1925, that the last of the 
powers, France, signed the pact and 
therefore brought it into effect. China 
promptly invited the powers to convene 
in Peking on the following October 26, 





and that day representatives of the treaty 
powers — the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Japan, France, Italy, Belgium, Portu- 
gal, The Netherlands, and China —as 
well as Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
met in the Chinese capital. 

Early hopes for an agreement embody- 
ing China’s demand for tariff autonomy 
were eventually blasted by the civil wars 
which constantly raged about the confer- 
ence. Although Peking itself was spared 
the rigors of siege, the city was more than 
once cut off from communication with the 
outside world while the conference was 
in progress, and this fact, perhaps more 
than any other, contributed to the even- 
tual adjournment. Obviously, nothing 
could be done with a Government so 
patently unfit to carry out China’s part of 
the covenant, and in July, 1926, the dele- 
gates packed their dispatch cases. 


HERE had been several develop- 
ments which, while they lacked force 
since no eventual covenant was made, 
were significant both of the powers’ posi- 
tion and of China’s. There were three 
points at issue: first, tariff autonomy; 
second, the immediate application of the 
customs surtaxes provided by the Wash- 
ington Conference; third, abolition of 
likin. Upon the first, the powers agreed 
in a note signed by all of them that 
tariff autonomy was desirable and that 
they, for their part, would be willing to 
apply it not later than January 1, 1929. 
The Chinese, in a similar informal note, 
pledged themselves to abolish likin, the 
troublesome internal duties attached to 
goods in transit between provinces. 
But if likin were abolished, something 
must be provided to take its place. The 
only means out of the difficulty for China 
was the application of the surtaxes pro- 
vided by the Washington Conference. 
These would have granted an additional 
duty of 234 per cent, increasing to five 
per cent on certain luxuries. 
The United States delegation, headed 
by Minister MacMurray and Sizas H. 


Strawn, Chicago attorney who retired ° 


two weeks ago as president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, not only advocated 
immediate levy of the Washington Con- 
ference surtaxes, but a further increase 
which would have brought the duty to 
12% per cent ad valorem to be effective 
during the interim period until 1929 
when the Chinese would fix their own 
rates. The Chinese representatives pro- 
posed that a schedule of duties ranging 
from 734 per cent to forty per cent be 
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worked out. It was on this rock of the 

ific schedules that the conference 
stuck until the civil wars made it ap- 
parent that any agreement made with the 
Peking Government would be nothing 
more than an empty gesture. 

There the matter rested. In late July, 
the same month the delegates left Peking, 
the Nationalists began their march 
through Hunan to Hankow and down the 
Yangtze to Shanghai. Cuanc Tso-Lin set 
himself up as the virtual dictator of 
Peking, and while his sway was complete 
over the capital and the three provinces 
of Manchuria, it was evident that the 
times were uncertain and that the part 
of wisdom would be to wait until the 
Nationalists had given some indication 
of their strength before further attacking 
the customs problem. Although the Na- 
tionalists have alternately pleaded for and 
demanded customs revision no conference 
has studied the matter since 1926. 

The Nanking incident retarded an early 
rapprochement between the powers and 
the budding Nationalist Government. 
Although it has now been fairly well 
established that the concentrated attack 
upon foreigners which took place that 
day was a political manceuvre by the 
Communists to destroy the prestige of 
Cu1anc Kal-sHEK, the military leader, 
nevertheless, the affair made the powers 
distinctly wary. Whether the attack on 
foreigners represented a responsible act 
or not, it was clear that if such episodes 
took place frequently, China was not yet 
safe for foreign lives and property, and 
the powers had no mind to grant the 
revision of tariff rates and unequal treaties 
which the Nationalists demanded. 

Although the United States suffered 
more than any of the other nations in the 
Nanking affair, this country is the only 
one which has thus far liquidated the 
claims growing out of it. By the notes of 
March 30, the Nanking Government 
apologized fully for the attack on Ameri- 
can lives and the destruction of American 
property, promised that measures would 
be prosecuted to punish the guilty ones, 
and agreed to the establishment of a 
Sino-American commission to fix the 
damages of the attack. 


ITH the Nanking settlement out of 

the way, nothing lay in the way of a 
new commercial treaty between the new 
nations excepting the possible feeling in 
Washington that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment was not yet responsible to carry jout 
its international obligations. But Secre- 
tary Kettoce, following the lines of a 
Chinese policy which has been singularly 
broad and enlightened, seems to have 
agreed that more could be gained from 
making the effort than from remaining 
aloof. The details of the pact are simple: 
Upon January 1, 1929, when the treaty 
becomes effective, the United States will 
withdraw from all supervision of Chinese 


customs duties, granting to China the 
right to levy whatever duties she chooses 
on exports to America and imports from 
America. The treaty carries, however, 
a most-favored-nation clause which will 
keep China from deriving any practical 
benefit from increased duties for the 
time being. Naturally, in recovering her 
tariff autonomy, China will desire to 
increase her tariff duties, but under the 
terms of the treaty, no higher levies may 
be made on American goods than are 
applied to those of other nations. There- 
fore, until similar agreements are made 
with other powers China must continue 
to tax American goods at the old rates. 


R. KELLoce’s action has no doubt 

been received with some misgiv- 
ings in Tokyo, where Chinese affairs, just 
at the moment, are a prime consideration. 
Due to her intervention in the Chinese 
province of Shantung, Japan is decidedly 
persona non grata in Nationalist China 
already. But her recent influence in 
Manchurian affairs is said to have been 
responsible for a blow to Nationalist 
ambition which causes Nanking to look 
across the Yellow Sea at the Island 
Empire with something more than mild 
dislike. 

On July 8, a conference of Nationalist 
leaders assembled in Peking for the pur- 
pose of reaching some working agreement 
with the Northern forces now conceii- 
trated in Manchuria. Cuanc Hsvex- 
LIANG was there, the son of old CHancG 
Tso-.1n who died as the result of injuries 
sustained on June 3 when his special 
train was bombed. Young Cuanc, so it 
was said, felt favorably disposed toward 
espousing the Nationalist cause. He had 
agreed to adopt the three principles of 
Nationalism as contained in the will of 
Sun Yat-sen, patron saint of National- 
ism, and a working agreement was being 
formulated between him and the National- 
ists which would have granted Manchuria 
a certain amount of autonomy, but would, 
nevertheless, have brought its three 
provinces into the Nationalist fold. Nego- 
tiations had gone so far, it was said, that 
young Cuanc had promised to hoist 
Nationalist banners over Mukden on 
July 25. But Japan, according to Peking 
rumor, whispered in the young man’s ear, 
and quite suddenly he withdrew from the 
conference. The Nationalists’ rosy hopes 
of unifying all of China proper and the 
northern provinces were blasted. 

When Cuanc Tso-.in was still in 
Peking, the Japanese Government served 
notice that in case he was forced to retreat 
into Manchuria with the. Nationalists 
at his heels, both armies would be dis- 
armed beyond the Chinese Wall. Japan 
would stand for no fighting in her par- 
ticular “sphere of interest.” It was 
hardly phrased as baldly as that. But 
CuanG Tso-Lin understood, and became 
convinced that a peaceful withdrawal 


from Peking to his own Manchurian 
bailiwick was the part of wisdom. The 
Nationalists also hesitated. 

Japan’s anxiety to keep civil war out 
of Manchuria is based upon a quite ele- 
mental urge for self-preservation. In the 
days since the Island Empire halted the 
lumbering progress of the Russian bear 
toward warm water, she has made 
Manchuria peculiarly essential to her 
livelihood. When first she went into the 
three great provinces and took over the 
development of a strategic railway system 
it was with the idea of spilling her surplus 
population over the rich acres thus opened 
up. But the Japanese loved their homes 
— however crowded they might be — 
too well and the colonization measures 
were never signally successful. The Gov- 
ernment, thwarted on the one hand, 
merely reversed its tactics. If the moun- 
tain would not come to Mohammed, then 
Mohammed would go to the mountain, 
and Manchuria began to supply Japan’s 
thinning population from its vast store- 
house. With a Manchurian investment 
running well over a billion dollars, it is 
easy to understand why Japan wants to 
keep the provinces quiet. 


B siecty objection to a peaceful con- 
quest of Manchuria by the National- 
ists is less easy to understand. To be sure 
her merchandise is suffering just now 
from a withering boycott in China proper, 
the price of her uninspired Shantung 
intervention, and she may well feel that if 
Nationalism conquers Manchuria the 
discriminatory measures will hamper the 
flow of raw materials. But the policy — 
if, indeed, it is her policy to keep Man- 
churia safe from Nationalism —is a 
short-sighted one at best. For the Na- 
tionalists, whether by peaceful penetra- 
tion or by force, will eventually bring the 
red banner of the rising sun to Manchuria. 
If Japan is determined to resist she will 
have something more than intervention 
on her hands, and it will take something 
more than phrases to convince the world 
that she is merely defending Japanese 
lives and property. 

And the attitude of the world — more 
particularly the official attitude of the 
powers — is important. Barely two weeks 
from now, the Japanese Ambassador in 
Paris will presumably affix his signature to 
the Kellogg treaty outlawing war as an 
instrument of national policy. It is some- 
thing less than impossible to understand 
how Japanese resistance to the imposition 
of Nationalism upon Manchuria could be 
considered other than as a use of war in 
just this way. It is a matter of national 
policy for Japan to keep Manchuria peace- 
ful. But China, however sadly she may 
have been torn up, is still the theoretical 
master of Manchuria, with the exception 
of treaty-marked railway zones. Mr. 
KELLoGG’s treaty may be signed’ in Paris 
barely in time for its initial test. 
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Politics” came into the office, the 

following letter was received from 
Mr. Jiggitts. It has no connection with 
the subject of’ his article in this issue, 
but is an interesting commentary upon 
one phase of the intramural warfare 
going on within the Democratic party at 
the present time. Our contributor re- 
flects honestly as he finds it the opinion 
of that particular section of the electorate 
for which he speaks with so much vigor. 


GS Petces” before ‘‘Post Offices and 


Dear Sir: 

Will the South split this year? This is a 
question that is being asked in many 
quarters. It can be fully answered in one 
brief sentence: The South will not bolt in 
November. Arid as it is, and militantly 
protestant with its Bishops DuBose and 
Cannon and its Senator Heflin, it will 
nevertheless roll up its usual Democratic 
majority for the wet and Catholic Al 
Smith on election day. 

“T am still a Democrat,” says Governor 
Bilbo of Mississippi, in the Jackson (Mis- 
sissippi) Daily News. “Being a Democrat 
it is my first and foremost duty to sup- 
port the nominee of the Democratic party. 

“I did not favor the nomination of 
Governor Al Smith. 

“Nevertheless the party has spoken, 
and I am going to keep step with the rank 
and file of Democracy.” 

Leaders everywhere below Mason and 
Dixon’s line have fallen in line—to name a 
few: Josephus Daniels, Dan Moody, Jesse 
Jones, Harrison, Caraway, Stephens, 
Hull, John M. Parker, who will be re- 
membered as Roosevelt’s running mate on 
the Bull Moose ticket, John Sharp Wil- 
liams, and Carter Glass. Cardinal Tom 
Heflin will soon be left out in the cold to 
shiver by his lonesome. 

{Do not be deceived by rumors of a pos- 
sible Southern split. In the interest of 
truth it is necessary to state that the 
Democratic party has never been so strong 
in the South as it is today. Every day the 
bolters grow fewer in number. By Novem- 
ber they will be as scarce as Baptists in 
Rome. The South is dry and Protestant, 
but its greatest issue by far is racial in- 
tegrity. To the average Southern voter 
the Democratic party stands for white 
supremacy. This doctrine is the rock upon 
which they have built their political 
church and all other issues cannot prevail 
against it. Herbert Hoover abolished 
segregation of the races in his department. 
This one act alone lost him any chance he 
might have had of carrying a Southern 
State; and he might have carried Alabama 
otherwise. 

{The once formidable, but now rapidly 
deteriorating Klan has been placed in a 
dilemma by the nominations of Smith 
and Hoover. The Klan is anti-Catholic and 
Smith is a Catholic. The Klan stands for 
white supremacy and Hoover has declared 
for the commingling of the races. To be 
true to its principles the Ku-Klux Klan 


cannot support either candidate. Yet it 
must support one or the other or else be- 
come a negligible political factor. The 
power of the Klan in the South, with 
the exception of Alabama, has been on 
the wane for some time. There was fear in 
some circles that the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Smith might revive the organization 
to some extent. The truth of the matter is 
that Smith’s nomination has killed the 
Klan politically in the South. For the 
Kluxers dare not bolt. 
QThe readers of THE INDEPENDENT, re- 
gardless of political affiliations, want the 
truth. And the cold, naked truth is that 
there will be no great number of Demo- 
cratic bolters in the South this year, Mrs. 
Clem Shaver and Tom Heflin to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Excepting the 
border States of Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Oklahoma, the only State below 
Mason and Dixon’s line in which the 
Republican party can reasonably expect 
an appreciable decrease in the usual 
Democratic majority is Alabama. There 
the Ku-Klux Klan is dying hard. In a 
suburb of Birmingham a few days ago, 
according to reports, a few hundred rabid 
Kluxers lynched Al Smith—in effigy. 
A beautiful picture of religious tolerance in 
America! The lynching, of course, was fully 
justified — in Klan eyes — since the New 
York governor had committed the heinous 
crime of being a Catholic. But even the 
Alabama Kluxers will hesitate to vote for 
Hoover. They will simply stay away from 
the polls, thus reducing the usual Demo- 
cratic majority, but adding nothing to the 
usual Republican strength. 
{The Republicans will do well to con- 
centrate their efforts in the East and the 
Middle West. The time has not come for 
the South to split. 

Louis M. Jicertrs. 





OO late for inclusion last week came 
this letter from Auburn, New York. 
Its author discusses the same editorial 
in our July 14 issue to which such excep- 
tion was taken a week ago: 


Dear Sir: 

Tue INDEPENDENT is obviously in the 
dilemma of antiprohibition Republicans 
throughout the country whose consciences 
twinge at voting for a candidate heartily 
endorsed by the Anti-Saloon League. 
Your leading editorial of the July 14 issue 
attempts to find something inconsistent 
between Governor Smith’s attitude on 
prohibition and his acceptance of the 
Houston platform. Its conclusion that 
there is such inconsistency is, of course, 
pure sophistry. 

{Every chief executive, whether governor 
or President, who stands for anything, is 
intent upon changing some of the laws 
which he swears to uphold-when he takes 
office. Mr. Hoover unquestionably favors 
a change in some of our laws; nevertheless 
he will agree, if elected, to help execute 






The Editor Steps Down 


them until they are changed. The same 
thing is true of Governor Smith — except 
that, unlike Mr. Hoover, among the laws 
which he would try to have changed are 
the Volstead Act and the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

qEither Mr. Hoover’s judgment is hope- 
lessly bad on this most important national 
issue, or else his answer to Borah’s ques- 
tionnaire was a bit of political opportunism, 
{From the point of view of any sincere 
wet one of the two above propositions must 
be true. There is no third alternative. If 
either is true, no really sincere wet can vote 
for him when there is, as an alternative, a 
candidate who has personally pledged him- 
self to work for the repeal of the dry laws. 
And as for those wets who carry their anti- 
prohibitionist sincerity to the point of 
defying our present liquor laws, if they 
vote for Mr. Hoover, they are doing 
more for the triumph of hypocrisy than 
the whole Anti-Saloon League. 

Litucow Oszorne. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 137) 
columns the dismay created by Mr. 
John J. Raskob’s new-found ascendancy 
in the party. It-is with true sacrifice that 
Democratic dictators in Dixie accept the 
liaison with Wall Street, the appeal to 


- “big business” for big campaign money 


and the dominance of magnates like Mr. 
Raskob, some of them !ately proselyted 
from the Union League Club and other 
Republican precincts. To these loyal lead- 
ers of the Southland, Senator Smoot’s 
attempt to offset Raskob and get industry 
right on the tariff and tax questions, I 
am told, is just a way of ordering things 
as they should be; a return to sweetly 
familiar ground, even if the cost is Re- 
publican victory. 

_But runners bring me the news that 
another factor in the campaign is causing 
travail. That factor is the new attitude 
taken by the Democratic high command 
toward the darker portion of the elec- 
torate. It enters just at the time when 
Senator George and Pat Harrison and 
most of the other sorely harassed South- 
erners are taking their cue from the New 
York meeting which elected Raskob and 
are utilizing to the limit the old cry of 
“white supremacy,” in order to hold the 
faltering in line. 

Day after day the dispatches tell of 
additional recruits to the party from 
the Afro-American belts. Besides, my 
spies hear rumors that some of the bur- 
nished brethren of Harlem who know 
their Tammany are acting as emissaries 
to their cotton-picking, steamboating, 
happy-go-lucky Southern cousins who 
might be permitted to vote if they voted 
Democratic. If my agents have heard 
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aright, this is a strange aftermath to the 
hullabaloo raised over the Commerce 
Department antisegregation order. But 
the alleged carpetbagging enterprise, 
according to my reports, is also being 
carried into Northern realms where the 
black-and-tan vote is of considerable 
Republican importance. My advisers tell 


me not to try to analyze this activity. 


The point is, they say, that the baffled 
Southern chieftains are more baffled. 
For myself, unless I am restrained, under 
the burden of the conflicting trends my 
operatives encounter I shall soon be 
calling this campaign the greatest baffle 
of the century. 

Perhaps Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith 
are taking the right course. At this writing, 
one is fishing in California and the other 
is splashing in the surf on Long Island. 
The plain truth seems to be, and it seems 
to be known to them, that until those 
notification speeches are out of the way, 
itis better to let the midsummer doldrums 
have their sway. 





Concentrated Power or 


Divided Risk? 
(Continued from page 127) 


large, concentrated company can show 
that the communities it feeds are actually 
getting service better and cheaper be- 
cause of this concentration, would this 
not more than outweigh all possible 
objections? On the other hand, the scat- 
tered company without these advantages 
might easily find itself on the other end of 
the scale with the disadvantages weighing 
the most. 

There is an unfortunate tendency in 
this country, where speech and ideas are 
free, to rush blindly in with an axe. It is 
typical of the reforming temperament 
that when evil or supposed evil has been 
discovered a change must be brought 
about immediately. Not until afterwards 
is any attempt made to count the cost of 
the suggested change. It is possible that 
there are things which can be advan- 
tageously handled in such a manner, but 
surely the electric light and power indus- 
try of this country is not one of them. It 
has now become so fundamental a part of 
our life that the volume of electricity 
produced is one of the recognized indexes 
of general business prosperity. Before 
tampering with anything whose effects 
Would be so far-reaching, a thorough 
study should be made of all phases of the 
situation. To make any such study is 
beyond the scope of such an article as this. 
All that can be accomplished here is to 
call attention to the more important 
points that should be investigated before 
reaching a final decision. Even this leads 
into so many bypaths that we must post- 
pone the discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of such utility holding 
companies for a second article. 








Fuly 24. — Senator Heflin revealed in 
Washington the truth about the Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, bed mystery. He ob- 
jected to the newspaper headline, “Heflin 
Scents Plot When Bed Breaks.” The bed 
did not break under him last Saturday 
night at the Monterey Hotel, but two 
suspicious men came to “fix it.” 

“I asked them what they wanted. The 
younger man said, ‘We want to fix your 
bed.’ I said, ‘Which bed’? and he didn’t 
know, he said. . . . He appeared greatly 
embarrassed — the other man standing 
by silently all the time. He had in his 
hand, I believe, a screw driver and some 
other working tools. . . . It was evident 
to the young man that I was both indig- 
nant and watchful.” 


July 25.— Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew became a hero for the second time 
in Constantinople by diving from a ferry 
and pulling an aged lady from the Bos- 
porus. Attempts at resuscitation, how- 
ever, failed to save her life. 


Fuly 26.—Italian survivors of the 
Italia expedition were greeted by silence 
punctuated by scattered hisses upon their 
debarkation from the Citta di Milano at 
Narvik, Norway. Swedish rescuers were 
lustily cheered. 


July 28:— Governor Smith, Demo- 
cratic Presidential hope, inaugurated a 
period of rest and recreation by heading a 
procession of eleven motor cars to Hamp- 
ton Bays, Long Island, pausing en route 
to munch a hot dog, treat fifty members of 
his entourage to ginger pop, and autograph 
two hats for well-wishers. A brisk swim 
before photographers inaugurated the 
vacation proper. 


July 30.— Mr. George Eastman, big 
kodak-and-film man from _ Rochester 
(New York), exhibited for the first time 
substandard motion-picture film in full 
color. By the use of filters it is now possi- 
ble for amateurs to produce color pictures 
with their present equipment. 


Fuly 30. — A shabbily dressed man in 
search of a “flop” and a “hand-out’’ 
entered the Atlantic City police station 
in time to crack the official safe when the 
combination had been locked inside. 
Sandpapering of his finger tips speeded 
his performance. He was, according to 
reports, fittingly rewarded. 
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Declaration of 
Independence 


W; have issued an 
officially approved 
facsimile parchment copy 
of the famous Declaration, 
suitable for framing. 

You may have one of 
these, Free of charge, upon 
written application to 
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THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 


By Paul Lafargue 
The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
anthropology. 
Brilliant, fascinating, suggestive. 
25 cents, postpaid 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
345 East Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Where the Bell System’s profit goes _ 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THERE is in effect but one profit 

paid by the Bell Telephone Sys- 

tem. This profit is not large, for 

it is the policy of the Bell System to fur- 
nish a constantly improving telephone 
service at the least cost to the public. 

The treasury of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company receives dividends 
from the stock of the operating companies. 
It receives a payment from the operating 
companies for research, engineering and 
staff work. It receives dividends from the 
Western Electric Company—makers of 
supplies for the Bell System—and income 
from long distance operations. ° 


Only one profit is taken from this 
money in the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company’s treasury. 

That is the regular. dividend to its stock- 
holders—now more than 420,000 in num- 
ber—which it has never missed paying 
since its incorporation in 1885. 

Money beyond regular dividend require- 
ments and a surplus for financial stability 
is used to give more and better telephone 
service to the public. This is fundamental 
in the policy of the company. 

The Bell System accepts its respon- 
sibility to provide a nation-wide telephone 
service as a public trust. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 








